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Plight of the 


Priest- Teacher 


By FRANCIS L. KINNEY, C.PP.S., M.A. 


W one the Catholic school system 
in the United States has been main- 
tained largely through the teaching 
orders of religious women, especially 
on the primary and secondary levels of 
education, simultaneously there has 
been a number of schools staffed by 
priests, both religious and diocesan. 
The phenomenal growth of Catholic 
secondary education has brought an 
ever-increasing number of priests into 
the work of the classroom teacher and 
school administrator. It may easily be 
predicted that the immediate future will 
witness a still greater number of priests 
called upon to staff Catholic secondary 
schools which are mushrooming in the 
United States in response to the recog- 
nized need. 

Some critics of the Catholic school 
system look upon the priest in the 
classroom or in the administrative office 
of an educational institution as an 
anomaly at any educational level. 
Joseph Cunneen in his brilliant essay 
on Catholics and education observes: 


The necessity for more vocations 
to the priesthood is real, but it is hard 
to take the problem as seriously as 
it should be taken when we see so 
many of those who have received the 
sacrament of Holy Orders bending 
most of their energies to all kinds of 


administrative tasks, teaching chem- 
istry, English, or, for that matter, the 
higher courses in philosophy. If it is 
claimed that this is necessary, that 
these priests cannot be free for the 
full-time discharge of their sacerdotal 
duties, the answer would seem to be 
that this is further proof of the un- 
economic nature of the Catholic edu- 
cational effort. 





Father Kinney whose writings have 
appeared in several Catholic periodicals 
was Principal of Brunnerdale Seminary, 
Canton, Ohio, for five years prior to his 
appointment last September as Principal 
of Central Catholic High School of 
Lafayette, Indiana. 





Until recently, lack of trained per- 
sonnel made the use of priests neces- 
sary in many leading positions in 
Catholic schools. It is not a com- 
plaint against their teaching . . . to 
say that the Catholic people who 
built and maintained a high level of 
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seminary training were hoping for 
full-time priests, and were not inten- 
tionally subsidizing clerical scholar- 
ship.! 


It seems to the present writer that 
Cunneen completely overlooks both the 
fact that the priest as classroom teacher 
or school administrator is fulfilling his 
sacerdotal function just as completely 
as the priest in any other area of priestly 
work, and the fact that, though the 
employment of priests in Catholic 
schools may seem uneconomic to him, 
if the Catholic secondary schools are 
to be staffed in order to meet the pres- 
ent and expected needs of the popula- 
tion, Catholic priests must continue to 
serve as high school teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

It is this real need for the priest- 
teacher in the secondary school which 
brings us to the core of the present dis- 
cussion. Outside of the criticism of 
such writers as Cunneen, who holds no 
brief against the quality of the work 
being done by the priest-teacher, there 
can be found little written on the very 
pressing problem of how to make the 
priest a truly professional educator and 
how to promote his professional growth 
as an educator. Sister M. Michael, 
addressing the secondary school section 
of the National Catholic Educational 
Association in 1954, hints at the prob- 
lem in these words: 


Since priests are becoming more and 
more active in our schools, this train- 
ing in the administrative field must 
be required of them. If they have 
educational courses in the seminary, 
which would be a very fine idea that 
they might understand to some de- 
gree the demands being made on the 
teacher, let these courses be of the 
same status as in any other college. 


* Joseph E. Cunneen, “Catholics and Educa- 
tion,” in Catholicism in America, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1954, pp. 161, 
162. 
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If they are to administer our high 
schools, then they should take gradu- 
ate work in education after ordina- 
tion.” 


Those priests who have had profes- 
sional training in education and who 
have the job of administering secondary 
schools whose faculties are composed 
of clerics would add much detail to the 
rather broad hint delivered by Sister 
Michael. It is the present purpose to 
suggest some of the factors that affect 
the professional training and _ profes- 
sional growth of the priest-teacher. 


WHAT IS PROFESSIONAL TRAINING? 


The run-of-the-mill Catholic cleric 
will probably rise to immediate scorn if 
it is suggested that training beyond that 
ordinarily given in the Catholic minor 
and major seminary is even desirable 
for the priest-teacher in the secondary 
school. Though it now seems to be 
generally recognized that the priest 
called upon to teach at the college level 
probably needs some training in addi- 
tion to seminary training, the lack of 
recognition that even more specialized 
training is required for the high school 
teacher is abundant evidence of the 
problem facing the Catholic school ad- 
ministrator who must have clerics on 
the faculty. 

At the same time, there are, happily, 
those leaders in Catholic education who 
understand the nature of professional 
training and the need for professional 
growth in the teacher and school ad- 
ministrator, whether that teacher or 
that administrator happens to heve re- 
ceived the sacrament of Holy Orders 
or not.* Such leaders are probably not 


* Sister M. Michael, “What Next in Teacher 
Education,” National Catholic Educational 
Association Bulletin, 51 (August, 1954), 416. 

*See Pius Barth’s “Preparation of Semi- 
narians for H'gh School Teaching and Admin- 
istration,” National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation Bulletin, 51 (August, 1954), 51-105. 
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typical, if one can judge by the actual 
practice indulged in by bishops and re- 
ligious superiors in appointing untrained 
priests to school positions. 

The practice of staffing Catholic 
secondary schools with priest-teachers 
who have not had professional training 
in education, nor even academic prepa- 
ration in the areas they are assigned to 
teach, contrasts strangely with the con- 
cern that is evidenced over the profes- 
sional and academic training of the 
Catholic teaching Sisters. Bishop Jo- 
seph M. Marling, recently appointed 
ordinary of Jefferson City, Missouri, 
points out that the Holy Father desires 
Catholic teaching Sisters to meet all 
state requirements and even to go be- 
yond them. 


Clearly advocated for religious 
teachers are pedagogical and profes- 
sional competency, a sound Catholic 
philosophy of life, and the ability to 
formulate and appreciate a curricu- 
lum that is adequate from the stand- 
point of doctrinal Catholicism.* 


Bishop Marling then asks how well 
the Catholic teaching Sisters in the 
United States are measuring up to the 
ideal expressed by the Holy Father, 
and he finds the picture a rather happy 
one. 


Not too remote are the days when 
the standards were low, preparation 
meager, and technical methods un- 
known. It is easy to remember when 
our university campuses swarmed in 
the summer time with aged Sisters 
forced to acquire disciplines which 
had been denied them in _ their 
younger years.°® 


The present picture is vastly changed, 
for the adequate professional and aca- 


‘Joseph M. Marling, “Some Recent Papal 
Pronouncements on the Training of Teaching 
Sisters,” American Ecclesiastical Review, 132 
(March, 1955), 149. 

° Ibid., p. 153. 


demic formation of the teaching Sister 
is now taken for granted. 

If the Holy Father is truly con- 
cerned about the professional and aca- 
demic teaching 
Sisters, would it not follow that he is 
at least equally concerned that the 
priest-teacher has the same degree of 
competence? 

Professional training in the priest- 
teacher is the same, essentially, as for 
any other teacher, religious or lay. He 
must, at least in the field of secondary 
education, present the same credentials. 
Spelled out, this means that the cleric 
must fulfill at least the minimum pro- 
fessional and academic requirements 
for certification in the state in which he 
teaches and, desirably, actually hold 
the same teaching certificate from the 


competence of the 


state department of education that is 
held by lay This would 
guarantee his holding not only the ap- 
propriate academic degree, but also 
having academic training in the areas 
in which he is to teach, not to mention 
the professional training in the field of 
education. 


teachers. 


THE PRIEST’S TRAINING 
IN THE SEMINARY 


It has been noted that the cleric un- 
acquainted with the minimum require- 
ments set up for teachers in secondary 
schools finds it hard to accept the fact 
that the many years of study in the 
ecclesiastical seminary do not auto- 
matically fit the priest for teaching in 
the high school or for administering the 
high school. Basically, this is a fail- 
ure to acknowledge or recognize the 
fact that the ecclesiastical seminary 
provides mainly specialized  profes- 
sional training in philosophy and the- 
ology and does not pretend to be a 
school for the training of classroom 
teachers or school administrators. 

Father E. Murray, discussing the 
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seminary course as preparation for 
priest-teacher, points out that “... our 
seminaries do not have as one of their 
prime functions the preparation of 
future priests for formal academic 
teaching,’”® and that “. . . a call to 
teach other subjects (than religion) in 
formal fashion would desirably include 
some advanced study in their regard.’ 

Father Pius Barth, O.F.M., until 
recently head of the department of 
education, De Paul University, Chi- 
cago, while recognizing that the semi- 
nary is not a teacher-training institu- 
tion, does suggest ways in which the 
seminary can help prepare prospective 
priest-teachers: 


1. The seminary should develop 
favorable attitudes toward teaching 
in our high schools as a life career. 


2. The seminary should throughout 
its curriculum try to encourage and 
provide opportunities for an aca- 
demic teaching major or minor in 
addition to religion. 


3. The seminary should arrange for 
the offering of the professional edu- 
cation courses of study cooperatively 
with neighboring Catholic colleges or 
universities. 

4. The seminary might also acquaint 
the future priests with problems in 
administering and supervising parish 
high schools.® 


Father Barth also observes that in 
those seminaries where it seems quite 
impossible to carry out the above sug- 
gested program for a teaching major or 
minor, plus the usually required fifteen 
semester hours of professional educa- 
tion courses, it would be highly de- 
sirable to work out plans whereby the 


*E. G. Murray, “Seminary Course as Prepa- 
ration for Priest-Teachers,” National Catholic 
Educational Association Bulletin, 48 (August, 
1951), 338. 

7 Tbid., p. 339. 

* Barth, op. cit., p. 105. 
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students of philosophy and theology 
could, by means of home study, Satur- 
day extension courses, or summer resi- 
dence work at a neighboring Catholic 
university or college, complete the re- 
quirements for their teaching major 
and their professional education courses. 
Unless this is done, either an additional 
year of pre-service preparation will in 
most instances be required of the young 
priest or he will be faced with the 
arduous task of doing three or more 
years of in-service formal study in addi- 
tion to his regular teaching and ad- 
ministrative responsibilities.® 

The usual pattern is that the young 
priest is assigned to teaching or ad- 
ministrative work in the high school 
and either he is never given the chance 
to receive formal training while in 
service or else he refuses to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for such 
training, believing that he is already 
doing acceptable work in the high 
school and that professional training 
in education as well as further prepara- 
tion for the subjects he is teaching is 
unnecessary. 

It is difficult to assess the harm that 
comes to the Catholic high school when 
it is staffed with personnel such as that 
just described. Though no one can deny 
that the school might function well and 
that the pupil personnel might be re- 
ceiving excellent instruction at the 
hands of untrained teachers and ad- 
ministrators, it is hard to understand 
that this would be anything more than 
a happy incident. 

Certain it is that such a school could 
never receive accreditation by its re- 
gional accrediting agency, and, in many 
eases, such a school would not be rec- 
ognized even by the state department 
of education. It is the conviction of 
the present writer that hundreds of 


* [bid., p. 107. 
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Catholic high schools in the North Cen- 
tral region would be unsuccessful in 
their attempt to receive accreditation 
by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools solely 
because their faculties cannot qualify 
according to the standards and criteria 
of the association. Doubtless this pic- 
ture can be duplicated throughout the 
United States. This is far from fulfill- 
ing the expressed wish of the Holy 
Father that Catholic teachers meet all 
secular requirements and even go be- 
yond them.'® 


FACTORS PROMOTING 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


Lest the present discussion seem to 
dwell only on the negative aspects of 
the problem, it should be pointed out 
that there are real factors which do 
operate to promote professional edu- 
cational growth among some priest- 
teachers. In writing to the board of 
review of the North Central Associa- 
tion in reference to the contribution 
made by Catholic faculties to their 
schools, Father Wilfred Mallon, S.J., 
pinpoints three large areas in which 
Catholic educators would seem to out- 
shine their secular counterparts.™ 

Father Mallon notes that Catholic 
schools exist for very specific and 
deeply religious reasons, that the fac- 
ulties of these schools have surrendered 
everything else to dedicate their lives 
to the very objectives for which the 
schools exist. Catholic teachers have 
been trained, independently of aca- 
demic training, to contribute to the ob- 
jectives of Catholic education, and so 
true is this that one entering a religious 
group with completed academic and 


’ Marling, op. cit., p. 149. 

" W. F. Kelly, “Some Factors Favorable to 
Faculty Growth in Catholic Schools,” Catho- 
lic Educational Review, 48 (June, 1950), 379. 


professional training would still be re- 
quired to go through the entire program 
of religious orientation before being 
appointed to serve in the Catholic 
institution.!* 

Attention is directed by Father 
Mallon to the completeness of service 
given to Catholic schools by their fac- 
ulties. The service of the clerics and 
religious on these faculties is a matter 
of personal dedication and deep reli- 
gious significance. For this reason, it 
is not uncommon for Catholic clerics 
and religious to give twice as much 
service as a conscientious layman, 
simply because the cleric or religious 
reserves no time for himself, knows no 
limits to working hours or days, and 
rarely has vacations.’ 

At least eight reasons are given by 
Father Mallon for the greater oppor- 
tunities for professional growth in the 
Catholic cleric and religious. He sums 
up the idea as a life in a professional 
atmosphere, which is defined as “... a 
composite of the details common to the 
life of religious and clerics in Catholic 
schools which are conducive to profes- 
sional growth and enthusiasm for teach- 
ing.”’* Some of the specific details 
which serve to promote professional 
growth and enthusiasm for teaching are 
outlined as follows: 


1. Living on the campus of the 
school. 

2. Living in a community of 
teachers and scholars. 

3. Greater opportunity for extra 
reading, summer schools, ete. 

4. Common recreation which serves 
to consolidate the faculty. 

5. Greater opportunity for sharing 
educational experiences. 


2 Ibid. 
3 Thid. 
“ Thul., p. 308. 
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6. Accessibility of excellent library 
resources. 

7. Esprit de corps and lack of dis- 
tractions. 

8. Retirement security.’ 

Intent though he is upon presenting 
the positive factors in this problem, 
Father Mallon does admit that there 
are also disadvantages flowing from the 
kind of life led by the Catholic cleric 
and religious. He points out that the 
one-sided experiences of such teachers 
might make truly great teaching im- 
possible, that the excessive security of 
such a life might deaden initiative and 
legitimate ambition, that the outside- 
the-class associations are too limited, 
and, finally, that there is lacking that 
challenge for existence which stimulates 
to ever greater productivity in the 
teacher.'® 


FACTORS DEFEATING 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


While it must be admitted that some 
of the factors pinpointed by Father 
Mallon do apply to the priest-teacher in 
the Catholic secondary school, it must 
also be admitted that there are just as 
many factors which operate to defeat 
and stifle real growth even in the 
trained Catholic clerical teacher or ad- 
ministrator. 

Reference has already been made to 
the general attitude of clerics toward 
professional training for secondary 
school work and the prevailing practice 
of assigning young clerics to teaching 
and administrative posts without bene- 
fit of professional preparation. These 
two factors work against professional 
growth in educational work from the 
outset of the cleric’s career. When they 
are combined with the adverse condi- 
tions to be elaborated below, the picture 
becomes dark indeed. 


* Ibid., pp. 380, 381. 
* Tbid., p. 381. 
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First of all, the Catholic priest- 
teacher is expected to function in a 
dual role. He is primarily a profes- 
sional man in so far as he is an ordained 
Catholic priest; he is, secondarily, a 
professional man in so far as he is a 
teacher or school administrator. To 
say that there is no essential conflict 
between these professions does not solve 
the problem of real professional growth 
in education. 

The shortage of parish priests makes 
it necessary for Catholic priest-teachers 
in the United States to share the work 
of the parish priest. Not at all uncom- 
mon in the United States is the situa- 
tion where the priest is both teacher or 
administrator of the Catholic high 
school and assistant in a parish. Even 
more common is the universal practice 
of calling on priest-teachers to assist in 
parishes on weekends and other busy 
occasions. Thus, at times when the 
lay teacher or the Catholic teaching 
Sister or Brother is free to pursue ac- 
tivities which promote professional 
growth, the priest-teacher finds himself 
tremendously busy with the responsi- 
bilities of parochial duties. 


Far too many priest-teachers in 
Catholic high schools are merely mark- 
ing time until they can engage fully in 
parish work or in some other form of 
activity which they consider more 
priestly. Their training in the semi- 
nary has taught them to look upon the 
active life in the parish as the ideal life 
of the priest, and they go to their posts 
in the Catholic high school disappointed 
and chagrined, determined to get out of 
the work as soon as possible. 

Even those clerics who for natural 
or supernatural motives cheerfully fill 
teaching or administrative positions in 
the high school find themselves con- 
stantly distracted from their school 
work by calls for their ministrations. 
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They are expected to run from parish 
to parish hearing confessions, preaching 
at and attending Forty Hours Devo- 
tions, giving retreats and conferences, 
filling in for hospital chaplains, taking 
parish Masses on all days of the week 
and at all hours, regardless of their 
class schedules. When Christmas and 
Easter come around, they are the ones 
who are called upon to assume a great 
part of the extra load of the parish 
priests. They would like to attend edu- 
cational workshops, educational con- 
ferences, study in summer sessions, take 
time for necessary professional reading, 
etc., but their other obligations will not 
allow them the time for these activities 
so vital to professional growth in the 
teacher and administrator. 

Perhaps the worst feature of what 
is painted above is not so much the 
actual interference with professional 
training and growth of the _priest- 
teacher as the pattern and _ tradition 
that is being established in the process, 
i.e., bishops and religious superiors take 
it for granted that this is the ideal mode 
of life for the priest-teacher, so that 
what has grown up as a matter of ex- 
pediency matter of 
policy. 


continues as a 


PROSPECTUS 


It seems to the present writer that, 
while the factors presented in these few 
pages are real, there is reason to be- 
lieve that a new era is dawning for the 
priest-teacher in the Catholic second- 
ary school. The program suggested by 
Father Barth has already been imple- 
mented in some seminaries. This is 
evidenced by the growing numbers of 


seminarians in the summer sessions of 
our Catholic colleges and universities 
who are pursuing academic and profes- 
sional courses toward teaching and ad- 
ministrative positions in Catholic high 
schools. 

Progressive bishops and religious su- 
periors seem to be realizing the value 
of having Catholic high schools accred- 
ited by regional agencies. Conse- 
quently, they are being educated to 
the need for having their priest- 
teachers and school administrators ade- 
quately and thoroughly prepared to 
pass the rigid inspection of such 
agencies. 

It can be expected, too, that in the 
not too distant future the need for hav- 
ing teaching clerics perform regularly 
the duties of parish priests, missionaries, 
and sundry other sacerdotal offices will 
disappear with a greater supply of vo- 
cations to the priesthood in the United 
States. Having priests who can devote 
themselves completely to their profes- 
sional duties as teachers and school 
administrators cannot but improve the 
status of Catholic secondary education 
in the United States. One thinks of the 
observation made by a French Domini- 
‘an some months after he began teach- 
ing in the United States: 


If St. Thomas Aquinas were teach- 
ing in the United States today, he 
would be expected to hear confes- 
sions without end and say Mass and 


preach in parishes on weekends, 
supply daily Masses in_ parish 
churches, act as part-time assistant 
in parishes, coach the parish athletic 
teams—but then he wouldn’t have 
been St. Thomas! 








Odyssey of a 


“Shepherd in the Mist”’ 


F ATHER WITCcUTT’s tragic auto- 
biography, Return to Reality (Mac- 
millan, N. Y., 1956), accompanied by 
a preface of the late Canon Prestige of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, should 
be in the hands of priests who have to 
deal with potential “intellectual” con- 
verts. Return to Reality relates how 
its author “espoused the Church of 
Rome because it seemed to him to be 
guarding a social ideal,” and how, 


“after seven years of fruitful but grind- 


’ 


he was ordained to the 
Subse- 


ing study,’ 
Roman Catholic priesthood. 
quently, as parish priest, he “discovered 
that the Scholastic philosophy . . . en- 
tirely failed.” In consequence of this 
great “discovery” Father Witcutt 
“merely reverted into the bosom of his 
native Church of England,” in whose 





It would not be diffi- 
cult to predict the reac- 
tion on the part of our 
Roman Catholic clergy 
readers to Return to 
Reality. Jt is most in- 
teresting, however, to 
know the estimate of a 
member of the Anglican 
clergy so much closer to 
the Witcutt affair. 

The Reverend Hugh Scott-Charles is a 
lawyer, teacher, chaplain, author, and he was 
very active during World War IT in British 
Consular Service in behalf of a free Poland, 
which, he wriles, “never came into existence 
because of the Yalta agreement.” 
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By HUGH SCOTT-CHARLES 


periodicals he, for a time, busily ex- 
pounded his views. 


CANTERBURY TO ROME— 
ROME TO CANTERBURY 


Let it be said frankly that the pres- 
ent writer, who is reviewing Father 
Witcutt’s brief apologia pro sua vita, 
and who is officiating as a clergyman 
in communion with the Church of Eng- 
land, is a convinced Thomist. As such, 
he is finding it difficult to keep patience 
with the author of the book which he 
feels constrained to review. But Father 
Witcutt has himself chosen to expose 
his spiritual odyssey, Canterbury to 
Rome, Rome to Canterbury, to the 
reading public. This presupposes his 
design to be taken seriously. All the 
more patent is this for Father Witcutt 
has become a classic example of the 
type of man who acts on impulse, the 
type of man who is impatient both of 
Dogmatic Theology and of the ecclesi- 
astical authority which endows that 
body of dogma with the unique author- 
ity it enjoys. 

This unhappy man’s tragedy, and the 
tragedy of reverts like him, is not even 
It lies in a single sentence 
in his book: “Impulsive and violent, I 
broke through all restrictions.” Is it 
possible for anyone of us to believe 
that Father Witcutt at any moment in 
his life really understood that the 


disguised. 
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Chureh imposes restrictions on _ her 
children precisely because her wish is 
that they be truly free? 

The Anglican Witcutt began his ca- 
reer as apprentice in a law office. Like 
many of his youthful British contempo- 
raries, he succumbed to the enchant- 
ment of Ruskin and Chesterton, imbib- 
ing from their writings that pseudo- 
medievalism which to some degree 
marked Catholicism in the first quarter 
of this century, a relic, perhaps, of the 
fomantiec Age. During this period in 
his life Father Witcutt heard of the 
Birmingham Distributionist League. 
To a teen-ager, head stuffed with ro- 
mantic nonsense, this League preached 
like some herald of a new Golden Age. 
It aimed to abolish the existing system 
of land tenure and to espouse the medi- 
eval system of tillage without the em- 
ployment of machinery. The League’s 
leaders, Robbins and Kendrick, were 
Catholics. Witeutt decided that he 
must become their coreligionist. 


THE ROAD TO ROME 


Incredible as this may seem, Witcutt 


was received into communion with 
tome, apparently, without a systematic 
course of convert instruction. Today a 
short-cut such as this is impossible. 
No serious enquirer is received until he 
has taken the prescribed series of in- 
structions. He must give proof that 
he is qualified to attest dogmatic rea- 
sons “for the faith that is in him.” 
Even more incredibly, if that is possi- 
ble, this youngster succeeded in per- 
suading chancery officials to permit him 
to enroll in the great seminary at Oscott 
barely a month after his reception. 
Diocesan legislation required that, as 
a convert, he must await an interim of 
two years before being accepted as a 
candidate for priestly orders. But 
Return to Reality reveals this contrary 
fact. 


In 1934, the year of Father Witcutt’s 
ordination, the Archdiocese of Birming- 
ham was administered by the scholarly, 
and quite unworldly, Archbishop Wil- 
liams. This eminent prelate had 
gathered about him one of the most 
capable benches of canon lawyers Eng- 
land has ever admired. In fact, its 
distinguished roster was adorned by the 
name of his late Eminence, Bernard 
Cardinal Griffin. What significance 
this portends will appear later. British 
social conditions were appalling with 
England literally writhing in the tor- 
tuous vise of economic depression, com- 
parable with that experienced in the 
United States. Archbishop Williams, 
confronted with a rapidly expanding 
Catholic population, needed churches 
and schools to satisfy his dire need. 
Should it be at all surprising that his 
refusal to permit the Distributionist 
League to solicit funds in his parishes 
was motivated by the information he 
had of the collectivist aims of this 
socialist group? It ought not to be, 
even though at the present moment 
Father Witcutt does not acknowledge 
the basic reason for the archdiocesan 
prohibition. Yet at the time he did 
not secruple to accept his Archbishop’s 
decision. 


FATHER WITCUTT’S MINISTRY 


Our youthful ordinand soon attracted 
the notice of the diocesan officials by 
his forensic talents. In no time he 
found himself lecturing and at times 
permitted to enter debate with commu- 
nicants of other Christian persuasions. 
It was on one such an occasion that 
he was requested to explain the castrati 
of the Middle Ages who sang in papal 
chapels. Apparently, he appealed for 
an opinion to his arechdiocesan canon- 
ists. What reply they gave is not re- 
corded. Return To Reality avers that 
these lawyers were themselves unin- 
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formed, “for I found letters from them 
in their religious papers asking for a 
solution of the difficulty.” 

Frankly, I find this charge as in- 
credible as was his own ignorance. 
Had he not been taught, at least in the 
seminary, that for centuries Popes had 
forbidden the castration of singers, en- 
forcing their prohibition with the most 
stringent of penalties? Did Father 
Witcutt not know that the operation 
upon these especially selected indi- 
viduals originated in an age less en- 
lightened than his own, in an age when 
the “Rights of Man” were less scrupu- 
lously reverenced than in 1934? Even 
precisionists admit that the practice 
was derived from the notion that castra- 
tion for the purpose of rendering litur- 
gical chant actually contributed to the 
greater honor and glory of the God. 
Confronted with the undeniable histori- 
cal fact that the castrati just missed 
forming an Order infra ecclesiam, how 
in the world could Father Witcutt, if 
he is a reasonable man, interpret this 
medieval practice as being in conflict 
with the Church’s veto of birth 
control? 

Father Witcutt implies the conclu- 
sion that in consequence of this affair 
his Arehdiocesan Curia was “out to get 
him.” And so now he is naively as- 
tounded that when he accepted an invi- 
tation of the Catholic Evidence Guild 
to deliver a lecture his Vicar General 
deemed it high time to curb his forensic 
activities. The lecturer had quoted in 
translation lines of the French epic poet, 
Pierre De Ronsard (1524-1585), which 
had singled out for vituperation the 
“immorality” and “corruption” of the 
Gallican medieval and Renaissance 
clergy. To this incident he attributes 
his transfer to the remote town of North 
Leek. “Queerly enough,” he now al- 
leges, “I did not at the time connect 
the two events of my lecture and of my 
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exile from Birmingham.” But he con- 
fidently adds that “the Roman Catholic 
authorities were not too successful in 
getting rid of one they must have re- 
garded as an inefficient apologist . . . I 
continued to the best of my ability to 
defend the Church . . . the period of my 
greatest notoriety in this respect still 
lay ahead.” 


VALLEY OF PHANTOMS 


In the superstition-ridden North 
Midland parish where he found himself 
missioned, our erstwhile apologist was 
bewitched and “fell under the spell of 
its mythology and investigated the 
whole matter most thoroughly.” He 
had now embarked upon the strangest 
interlude of his priestly career, inter- 
rupting his ordinary parochial duties 
with an investigation of the theories 
of Hume, Kant, Bergson. He pleads 
that his preoccupation with the phi- 
losophers was to ascertain their reasons 
for rejecting the Schoolmen. Father 
Witcutt’s philosophic trauma induced 
“a disturbing feeling that behind the 
veil of things was a Being more awful 
than the God of Scholasticism.” This, 
he does not hesitate to boast,” was the 
lesson which (North) Leek gave me.” 

The year of 1941 ended with the ap- 
pointment of the “disturbed” curate of 
North Leek to the parishes of Wappen- 
bury and Princethorpe (Warwickshire). 
The appointment, apparently, was an 
unhappy one. “I found Wappenbury,” 
he relates, “a deserted village.” Ably 
seconded by his housekeeper, who, 
we gather, distrusted Warwickshire 
folk, he proceeded to isolate himself 
from Catholic people. He dined with 
the Squire. In the “unlimited time to 
think” which this “deserted village” 
offered, the psychology of William 
James, Harvardite, invited his inspec- 
tion, nor does he blush now to record 
the lesson James taught him: “Now 
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iI) saw clearly that the God of 
Scholasticism was unworshipable 

Nor do Roman Catholics worship Him. 
They cannot. They worship the Sacred 
Heart, the Virgin, and the Saints.” If 
this accusation, which is principally 
directed at Father Witcutt’s rustic 
parishioners, be true, one cannot resist 
the temptation to inquire at whose door 
the censure should be laid—at the cot- 
tage door, or at the rectory door? Did 
their pastor essay to instruct them to 
shun a popular theology and to adopt 
what is universally taught by the 
Church? If he did, Return to Reality 
is surprisingly silent in pointing it out! 


RETURN TO REALITY 


Had Father Witcutt honestly reached 
this conclusion about the Church of his 
adoption, one would have thought that 
he would have quietly withdrawn from 
the field. That he did not do. It was 
not until some years afterwards that 


oy 


he returned to reality (to borrow his 


own phrase). He is scrupulous in his 
choice of the words which he uses to 
characterize that return. It is to the 
“native Church of Eng- 
land” that his reorientation of religious 
attaches itself. On occa- 
sion, he now employs his pen in her 
But, and lamentably so, 
Return to Reality fails to satisfy a 
natural curiosity when it omits what- 
ever details of interest might accom- 
pany the severance of his cordial rela- 
tions with his archdiocesan Ordinary, 
and which might illumine the enigmatic 
mental process which directed his errant 
steps back along the road to Canter- 
bury, 


bosom of his 
conviction 


service. 


Can even an Anglican cleric—and 
remember the writer of these para- 
graphs is one—explain to American 
Catholic priests why Father Witcutt 
vielded to what must have been some- 
thing more than impulse when he re- 


turned to the Anglican Communion? 
Apart from repeating his characteriza- 
tion of himself (“Impulsive and vio- 
lent, I broke through all restrictions.’’), 
what other explanation, beyond his pas- 
sionate temperament, have we for his 
inability to persevere as a Roman 
Catholic priest? 

This is a complicated problem, and 
it is not untrue to state that there must 
be an answer, an answer that does not 
appear within the pages of Return to 
Reality. Our conviction—while it may 
be questioned—is that we _ believe 
Father Witcutt failed twice. Ab initio, 
he failed when he “went to Rome’”’ for 
the wrong reasons; secondly, he failed 
when he was unable to appreciate the 
truth that the Catholic Faith is defi- 
nitely not an economic system. The 
Church is a way of life. As such, she 
requires the loyalty of integer homo, of 
the whole man—his body, his intelli- 
gence, his will. Had Father Witcutt 
realized this important truth and had 
accepted it, the odyssey of his restless 
life might have had another ending. 

A point relevant to the consideration 
of our second reason might be inserted 
here. Romans and Anglicans alike 
agree that faith is essentially donative 
and not merited. Somewhere along the 
way it seems that Father Witcutt re- 
jected this dogmatic fact and envisioned 
faith as a virtue acquired by pure rea- 
son. He simply had no idea of truth, 
of authority, of dogma as the Church 
understands these terms. One could 
almost conclude that the Return to 
Reality supposes its author had never 
heard of grace. 


ATTACK ON GRACE 


Indeed, Father Witcutt makes at 
least an implicit attack on the life of 
grace as imparted by and lived within 
the framework of the Sacraments. His 
particular bogey is “the Beatifie Vi- 
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sion,’ which he regards as a fiction. 
For him it is a by-product of Scholastic 
Theology. Accordingly, he rejects its 
existence. He alleges that the ‘“aver- 
age Roman Catholic layman”’ (a stereo- 
type figure whom he frequently in- 
vokes) cannot comprehend this belief. 
One is tempted to ask how, if this be 
true, a celestial choir of ordinary lay- 
men (and laywomen, too) has been 
elevated to the altars of the Catholic 
Church. We might add that Father 
Witcutt’s stereotyped “average Roman 
Catholic layman” has more in his favor 
than Return to Reality is willing to 
concede. 

It is most difficult to be patient with 
a cleric who writes, “Far-away, unwor- 
shipable is the God of Scholasticism . . . 
The cultus of the Sacred Heart seems 
to me abstract and arid, a kind of 
formula.” In Birmingham, in North 
Leek, in Warwickshire did Father Wit- 
cutt never find his parishioners uplifted, 


encouraged, sustained by their affec- 
tionate devotion to the Most Sacred 


Heart of Jesus? How, too, can he 
make the astonishing statement that 
when his “average Roman Catholic lay- 
man’ prays before the Tabernacle he 
is “forever conscious of the formula of 
transubstantiation?” Apart from a 
motive of ridicule, was ever nonsense 
as puerile as this expressed in print by 
an educated man? Had he never been 
told of the old man who reported this 
experience to the Curé d’Ars, “I look 
at my Jesus and He looks at me?” 


THE HIGHER CRITICS 


Readers of Father Witcutt’s Return 
to Reality will not be surprised to dis- 
cover that the so-called Higher Critics 
played an important part in his defec- 
tion. One thing we could wish is this, 
be we Roman or Anglican, that our 
author might have abstained from con- 
sulting the hackneyed literary gyrations 
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of these philosophers. Judged by con- 
temporary standards the Higher Critics 
are outdated. Only occasionally, to 
attach to themselves a doubtful noto- 
riety, does a modern thinker endeavor 
to revive them. This was most recently 
illustrated in a book review in THE 
HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW (Oc- 
tober, 1956) by the Reverend Paul R. 
Rust, O.M.I. (“Dr. Toynbee—Apostle 
of Modernism’). Even non-scholastic- 
ally-drilled nor-Roman Catholics con- 
cede this. 


UNREALITY? 


Father Witcutt is troubled—troubled 
about many things. A man who lives 
“by his senses” (and his thesis suggests 
that mentality) must be troubled—and 
muddled. It is possible, of course, and 
even probable, that his “return to 
reality” could have originated with the 
Distributionist League’s unreal “Old 
Englyshe Tea Shoppe” fiction. This 
would be sad, were it true, because 
twentieth-century Britain has little in 
common with nostalgic fourteenth- 
century England. The former era may 
have captivated Father Witcutt’s imag- 
ination by its appeal to his “esthetic” 
sense. Actually the Old Faith never 
wore the medieval guise pictured by 
Father Witcutt. Our glorious cathe- 
drals alone demonstrate the practical 
minds of our Catholic medievalists. 

Father Witcutt chooses to title his 
apologia pro vita sua— for that is what 
his thesis amounts to—Return to 
Reality. Its readers are questioning 
the propriety of this title. They are 
asking themselves if the author, an ex- 
priest of the Roman Obedience, ever 
really knew reality. We are not con- 
demning Father Witcutt. He stands 
or falls by the merits of his book. By 
the book he must be judged. We hope 
it is not in bad taste to turn our atten- 
tion away from Return to Reality and 
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to solicit the readers of this REVIEW 
to join their prayers with that of their 
distinguished Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing, and in their charity to offer 
his fervent prayer for this “shepherd 
in the mist.” 


Dear Jesus, Great High Priest of 
the New Covenant, be mindful of 


Thy brother priests who have 
wandered from truth and rightness. 
Mary, our Mother, Queen of Priests, 
enfold with thy compassion and love 
the troubled hearts of thy priest-sons 
who have forgotten their dignity and 
their ministry. To them show thy- 
self a Mother and join thy prayers 
to ours that they return in contrition 
and love to the uncreated Love for 
which alone they were made. Amen. 











Some Private Interpretations 


of the Simplified Rubrics 


Aeren PUBLICATION on March 23, 
1955, of the General Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites Cum 
nostra, by which there was effected an 
extensive simplification of the rubrics 
for the celebration of Mass and the 
recitation of the Divine Office, there 
were many problems and questions con- 
cerning specific details of this simplifi- 
cation. How many of these were pre- 
sented to the Holy See and authorita- 
tively answered, we do not know. How- 
ever, in several instances there have 
been published series of interpretations 
that were given privately by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, which interpre- 
tations have served as guides and direc- 
tive norms for others than those to 
whom they were originally given. 

Two such series of responses have 
been published in the well-known litur- 
gical periodical Ephemerides Liturgicae, 
and from those responses we have se- 
lected some that are believed to be of 
sufficient general interest and applica- 
tion to merit a word of comment in 
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I. By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 


these pages.! We should not fail to 
note that these are private interpreta- 
tions, so that they do not of themselves 
have binding force for others than the 
persons to whom they were given.” 
Nevertheless, most of them will already 
be found applied in the Ordo, and the 
present treatment of the subject serves 
chiefly to explain or to present the rea- 
sons for such applications. In a few 
instances these interpretations may be 
of some personal benefit, in deciding 
the proper course to follow for particu- 
lar situations which cannot be spelled 
out by the Ordo. 

These private responses are not given 
below in the order in which they will 
be found by the reader of Ephemerides 
Liturgicae. Here various headings or 
categories have been determined, and 
applicable interpretations have been 
grouped under them for greater ease in 
reading and in seeing the relationship 
of one to the other. 


'Ephemerides Liturgicae, Vol. LXX, 1956, 
Fascicle I, pp. 44, 49. These responses were 
given to the Reverend Joseph Pizzoni, C.M.., 
Director of the Pontifical Academy of Liturgy, 
on November 3, 1955. The other published 
set of private responses was given on October 
17, 1955, in reply to inquiries from the Bishop 
of Bayonne, and appeared in Fascicle IV of 
Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1956, pp. 248-252. 
In this article, references to these responses 
will be made by use of the abbreviation SCR 
for the Sacred Congregation of Rites, with 
citation of the respective dates and the num- 
ber of the individual response. 

*Canon 17, §3. 
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COMMEMORATIONS 


One feature that we find frequently 
repeated in these responses is the limita- 
tion of the prayers or orations in the 
Mass to three. This restriction was 
established by the original General De- 
cree simplifying the rubries,*® but it was 
not clear that the restriction applied in 
each and every case. As a result, there 
have been various doubts and inquiries 
presented to the Holy See. From the 
tenor of the private interpretations here 
reported and discussed, it is clearly the 
intent of the Sacred Congregation that 
there should be no more than three 
prayers in any Mass, even if some 
commemorations must be omitted to 
remain within the limit. 

Probably there are not too many 
priests who make use of their right to 
add extra prayers or orations in private 
votive Masses or in Masses of simple 
rite which they celebrate. Nevertheless, 
this privilege remains in force. How- 
ever, whereas previously prayers could 
be added to make a total as high as 
seven, the additional prayers may not 
now bring the total to more than 
three. 

The original Decree of simplification 
specified five types of commemorations 
which are never to be omitted, and 
which take precedence over other com- 
memorations.*> The Sacred Congrega- 
tion has now ruled that, in the Mass, 
after these prayers, preference should 
be given to the prayers prescribed by 
the rubries for special occasions, such as 
the anniversary of the reigning Pontiff 


'S. ©. of Rites, General Decree, March 23, 
1955, III, 3. Hereafter in these footnotes 
this General Decree will be signified by the 
abbreviation DG. 

‘SCR, November 3, 1955, XIII. 

’DG, III, 2. The-commemorations are: 
i) all Sundays; b) first class feasts; c) feriae 
in Advent and Lent; d) the Ember Days in 
September; e) the Greater Litanies (April 
25). 


or that of the bishop. Next in order of 
preference would be any other com- 
memorations for that day. In any case, 
prayers which would go over three in 
number are to be omitted. We shall 
see later that an oratio imperata pro re 
gravt may force omission of one or 
the other prayer prescribed by the 
rubries. 

An important and informative re- 
sponse is among those given to the 
Bishop of Bayonne. It concerns in- 
separable commemorations. The ex- 
ample which comes most readily to mind 
is the inseparability of the prayers in 
honor of St. Peter and St. Paul. We 
know that the one Apostle is always 
commemorated on the other’s feast. 
The inquiry presented to the Sacred 
Congregation had to do with a Sunday 
on which there occurred a feast of St. 
Peter. What was to be done about the 
commemoration of St. Paul, since only 
one commemoration is permitted on a 
Sunday?* The answer to this inquiry 
was that the commemoration of St. Paul 
should be made even on Sunday, be- 
cause it is considered as only one prayer 
with the prayer of the feast. Regarding 
this as not merely a reply to a particu- 
lar difficulty, but as an application of a 
general principle, we can readily agree 
with the writer who says that prayers 
which are inseparable count as one.® 
Other applications of this principle are 
to be found in the prayer of the impeded 
nuptial Mass, which prayer is said un- 
der one conclusion with the prayer of 
the day, even on a primary double of 
the first class of the Universal Church.® 
The same rule would apply to the addi- 
tional prayer said in the Mass at which 


*SCR, October 17, 1955, XXIV. 

* DG, ME. 4 b. 

*G. Montague, in The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, January, 1957, p. 56. 

* The Celebration of Mass, by J. B. O’Con- 
nell (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1956), p. 88. 
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orders are _ conferred. Therefore, 
whether we speak of prayers said under 
one conclusion with the prayer of the 
day, or of those that are inseparable 
commemorations, the same norm applies 
—that they are considered to be legally 
or liturgically the one prayer. Thus, on 
June 30, 1957, a feast of St. Paul, we 
find the Ordo calling for the prayer of 
each apostle, although the Mass is that 
of the Sunday. 


ORATIO IMPERATA PRO RE GRAVI 


Because the oratio imperata pro re 
gravi is not to be said on Sundays or 
feasts of the first class, there was some 
doubt as to how this should be under- 
stood with reference to some of the 
Sundays named by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites as being celebrated with 
first class double rite. The reply was 
that on the Sundays specified’® the 
oration commanded by the _ bishop 
should be left out.12 At the same time, 
as we have previously noted in these 
pages, the ruling was made that, if addi- 
tion of the oratio imperata pro re gravi 
would bring the total number of prayers 
to more than three, the third prayer 
called for by the rubrics should be 
omitted, and the oratio imperata said 
in its place.!” 

This response is here repeated both 
for the sake of completeness in this ar- 
ticle, and to make a particular applica- 
tion. We have seen above that, on June 
30, 1957, the third Sunday after Pente- 
cost, the Ordo for the Universal Church 
calls for the prayers of both St. Paul 
and St. Peter, in that order. We shall 
already be numerically one over the 
limit prescribed for commemorations on 


The Sundays of Advent, Lent, and Pas- 
siontide, with Easter, Low Sunday, and Pente- 
cost. DG, II, 3. 

™ SCR, November 3, 1955, X VIII. 

* SCR, November 3, 1955, XIX. 
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Sunday. In any diocese where there is 
an oratio imperata pro re gravi, should 
this prayer commanded by the bishop 
be added to the others, or should one or 
both of the other prayers be omitted on 
June 30? The writer believes that this 
will be one day on which we shall 
numerically have four prayers in the 
Mass, although legally we are con- 
sidered as having only three. The two 
inseparable prayers count as one, and 
so fall within the restriction set for 
Sunday Masses. The oratio imperata 
pro re grav is not ruled out on Sundays, 
and in this case would be added to the 
inseparable commemorations of the two 
apostles. Of course, if the Mass be 
sung, the prayers of the apostles will be 
omitted entirely.1* 

Before turning to something else, we 
should note that an oratio imperata pro 
re gravi is given such importance by the 
Sacred Congregation that, if necessary 
under the current simplified rubrics, it 
will rule out and replace even the prayer 
for the anniversary of pope or bishop, 
or the prayer of the Blessed Sacrament 
in a Mass of exposition.‘ The neces- 
sity referred to is that of not exceeding 
the restriction that holds the prayers 
to three in number. 


DOUBLING OF ANTIPHONS 


When we speak of the doubling of 
antiphons, we mean that an antiphon is 
recited in its entirety before a psalm or 
canticle in the office, as well as after the 
psalm or canticle. When the antiphon 
is not doubled, at the beginning it is 
said only to the asterisk. That is, only 
the first few words are recited. 

Because those Sundays which were 
previously of semidouble rite have now 
been raised to double rite, and because 
the days from Wednesday to Saturday 


8 DG, III, 4, a. 
™* SCR, October 17, 1955, IT. 





SOME PRIVATE INTERPRETATIONS OF THE SIMPLIFIED RUBRICS 


within the octaves of Easter and Pente- 
cost have been given a similar upgrad- 
ing in rite, there has been some question 
about the doubling of certain anti- 
phons.!° The problem did not arise 
with regard to the antiphons before the 
psalms of Sunday’s office, because the 
original General Decree stated explicitly 
that “the antiphons in the meantime 
are not to be doubled.” The Sacred 
Congregation, queried about the point, 
stated that this rule applies equally to 
the antiphons before the Benedictus and 
the Magnificat on ordinary Sundays 
during the year.’® At the same time, it 
was stated that this norm can be ap- 
plied likewise to the antiphons for the 
psalms of Lauds and Vespers on the 
Sundays of Lent and Passiontide, as 
well as on the Sundays of Paschaltide, 
and on the Sundays following the feasts 
of the Ascension, of Corpus Christi, and 
of the Sacred Heart. In its responses 
to Father Pizzoni, the Congregation 
applied the same rule to the antiphons 
at Matins, Lauds, and Vespers from 
Wednesday to Saturday during the oc- 
taves of Easter and Pentecost.!* 

The General Decree of simplification 
said that the antiphons for the psalms 
of ordinary Sundays will not now be 
doubled. For all of the other days and 
instances cited in the preceding para- 
graph, the rule established by these 
private interpretations is that the anti- 
phons in question do not have to be 
doubled either, but that the one recit- 
ing the office may do so, if he wishes. 
In many cases the breviary, especially 
if it be a seasonal one, will not give 
the entire antiphon before the psalm 
and -eanticle. These interpretations 
spare us from the obligation, for the 


“DG, II, 5, 12. 
“SCR, October 17, 1955, I. 
'* SCR. November 3, 1955, IT. 


present, of looking to the end of the 
psalm for the complete antiphon. 


SUNG MASSES 


The General Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation forbids in sung Masses 
all commemorations except those which 
are explicity designated as never being 
omitted for any reason.'® This pro- 
hibition gave rise to a detailed inquiry 
concerning various types of prayers and 
commemorations. We shall not repeat 
the question, or go into it in such detail. 
It will suffice to point out one or two 
conclusions of practical import to most 
priests in the celebration of sung 
Masses. 

The very special commemorations 
listed in III, 2, of the General Decree 
are necessarily included in any sung 
Mass. Then, despite the statement of 
the Decree that no commemoration is 
permitted in a sung Mass, we are told 
by the Sacred Congregation that there 
must be included various prayers pre- 
scribed by the rubrics, such as the 
prayer on the anniversary of pope or 
bishop, and that which is required when 
there is publie exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament. The additional statement 
is made, once more, that an oratio 1m- 
perata pro re gravi will replace even 
these important prayers, if such replace- 
ment be necessary to keep the total 
number of prayers from exceeding 
three.}® 

In addition, it is stated that the 
prayer recited on the anniversary of the 
celebrant’s own ordination is a votive 
prayer, permitted in the Mass and not 
required. Therefore, it follows the com- 
mon rubrics for other commemora- 
tions.2° Furthermore, adds the Sacred 
Congregation, every low Mass, for 


“DG, III, 4, a. 
® SCR, October 17, 1955, II. 
” Thid. 
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whatever reason it is read instead of 
being chanted, is to be governed by the 
rubries applying to low Masses. 


THE PREFACE 


In the General Decree by which the 
rubrics were simplified, there are two 
specific norms given with regard to the 
Preface in the Mass. One of these 
directs that, if there be a Preface proper 
to the Mass which is being offered, that 
Preface is to be used. If there is none 
such, the Preface of the season, such as 
Lent or the Paschal time, is to be em- 
ployed. In all other cases, the common 
Preface is said.*!_ Moreover, no longer 
does any commemorated feast bring 
with it a proper Preface.** 

During the past year there were oc- 
‘asional variations to be found in dif- 
ferent Ordos with regard to the Preface 
for certain feasts. Variations were not 
surprising, in view of the tremendous 
task which faced compilers of these 
official church calendars after the De- 
cree of simplification was issued. Not 
infrequently the differences were caused 
by differing interpretations of what was 
meant by a “proper Preface.” An 
official interpretation concerning this 
term was sought by Father Pizzoni, 
who asked whether the new regulation 
was to be understood in the strict sense 
or in the broad sense. Specific examples 
were given in the question of what 
would be understood by a Preface that 
is proper only in a broad sense.”* 

The answer of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion was that the General Decree was 

“DG, V.8. 


= DG, ITI, 5. 
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to be understood strictly. Therefore, 
the feasts named in the question, for 
which there had been a proper Preface 
only in a broad sense, would no longe: 
enjoy that special note. As a result, 
the common Preface is now to be used in 
the Mass of Corpus Christi (as well as 
other Masses of the Blessed Sacrament ) 
instead of that of the Nativity, in that 
of the Transfiguration, and in the Mass 
of a Supreme Pontiff, in which previ- 
ously the Preface of the Apostles was 
used.** These are instances in which, 
during the celebration of Mass, the 
priest is likely to experience a moment 
of uncertainty, because the Preface 
called for by the rubric in the Missal 
is not in accordance with the present 
law. 

One other application should be made 
in this context. If a feast which falls 
on a Sunday is of sufficient importance 
to take precedence over the Sunday, 
the latter is always commemorated. 
However, the common Preface rather 
than that of the Trinity will be used, if 
the feast does not have a proper Preface 
and there is no seasonal Preface cur- 
rently in use. After we have been ac- 
customed for years to using the Preface 
of the Trinity on Sundays, even when 
the Sunday was only commemorated, it 
may seem strange to recite the common 
Preface instead. Nevertheless, that is 
what the new regulations require, and 
the Sacred Congregation has affirmed 
the strict application of the new rule in 
this case. 

(The second, and final, member in 
this series will appear in the next issue.) 


* SCR, October 17, 1955, XIII. 





Co-operation of Church 


and State 


ITT. 


- MOST IMPORTANT AREA of 


Chureh and State co-operation is that 
of education. It is also the most deli- 
cate because it involves something more 
than collaboration in external details 
and presupposes a degree of harmony 
on the deepest issues that affect a man’s 
relations with God and his fellowmen. 
There is room for serious difficulties 
even in the ideal situation where Church 
and State leaders share the same ideas 
about the nature of man and his final 
destiny, as seen in medieval Europe or 
in modern Spain. But where, as in 
America, the people are so widely di- 
vided in religious belief, we should ex- 
pect the problem to be complicated be- 
yond solution. Yet, unexpectedly, the 
history of the country shows that 
religion and the government have co- 
operated in the field of education in 
many ways, not just incidentally but 
through concerted effort, and with cal- 
culable benefits to both parties. 


BIBLE READING 
IN ‘PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Three stages are discernible in the 
history of Bible reading in the public 
schools. During the nineteenth century 
only one state, Massachusetts, made 
such reading obligatory by statute 
(1826), ostensibly because it was not 


In American Education 


By JOHN A. HARDON, S.J. 


necessary to place legal sanctions on a 
custom that was fairly universal from 
colonial times. As opposition to the 
practice increased, twelve states fol- 





With this issue Father Hardon (his 
Protestant Churches of America is re- 
viewed on page 000) closes his series on 
Church and State co-operation. We feel 
that this series will be kept by our readers 
for frequent use. 





lowed the lead of Massachusetts during 
A typical 
law was the one enacted by the District 


the two decades from 1913.! 


‘In 1955 the National Council of Churches 
reported the following states as having man- 
datory Bible reading in the public schools: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee. 
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of Columbia, which is federal territory 
under the jurisdiction of Congress. 
“Each teacher,” it prescribes, “shall, as 
a part of the opening exercises, read, 
without note or comment, a portion of 
the Bible, repeat the Lord’s prayer, and 
conduct appropriate singing by the pu- 
pils.”* In direct contrast, eleven other 
states gave in to the negative criticism 
and passed laws which forbid the read- 
ing of the Bible in tax-supported schools 
on the grounds that such reading is a 
violation of the freedom of religion.* 
Actually, though, there is no statutory 
prohibition which identifies the Bible 
as forbidden literature but only directs 
that no sectarian books or periodicals 
may be used and then allows the courts 
to decide if the Scriptures are sectarian. 
Litigation surrounding the question in 
Illinois was a reaction to an abuse of 
the Bible as a means of indoctrination. 
Not only were passages read from the 
King James version, but the teacher 
added her own comments and then 
questioned the pupils on the meaning 
of what she had read. Certain tax- 
payers and members of the Catholic 
Chureh brought action against the 
school board. The court decided in 
favor of the plaintiffs, declaring that, 
“In our judgment the exercises men- 
tioned in the petition constitute re- 
ligious worship, and the reading of the 
Bible in the school constitutes sectarian 
instruction.”* Unfortunately the deci- 
sion of 1910, which is still in effect, went 
beyond the intent of those who brought 
suit. They were not against the Bible 
as such, but against the use of a Prot- 


* By-Laws and Laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia Board of Education, 1926, Chapter 6, 
Section 4. 

* According to the National Council of 
Churches, the Bible is considered a sectarian 
book in Arizona, California, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, New York, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

*“People ex rel. Ring v. Board of Education 
of District 24,” 245 Illinois, 334 (1910). 
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estant version with additional comment 
imposed without discrimination on al! 
the children. 

According to a recent survey, 13 
states besides the District of Columbia 
require daily reading from the Bible in 
all public schools; 24 make such read- 
ing optional or permissible; and 11 are 
interpreted to forbid the practice as a 
result of court decisions to the contrary. 
It is estimated that most public schools 
in the country open their daily sessions 
with reading without comment from the 
Scriptures. Even in states where sec- 
tarian influence is forbidden, lawmakers 
generally do not consider the Bible sec- 
tarian. Several states, like Alabama, 
go beyond requiring or permitting the 
Old and New Testaments for daily 
reading. They offer in public high 
schools special elective courses on the 
Bible to be taken for credit toward 
graduation. 

At the 1955 conference on religion 
and public education sponsored by the 
National Council of Churches, one of 
the recommendations stated that “Leg- 
islation is not generally necessary, but 
in states where laws now prohibit any 
use of the Bible in public schools, per- 
missive legislation should be sought, al- 
lowing use of the Bible when it has 
bearing on courses of public school 
study.’® This is in keeping with the 
century-old policy of the Protestant 
churches to promote the use of Scrip- 
ture in state-supported institutions. 
Catholics, as a rule, have been wary of 
approving the custom, at least officially. 
A notable exception was Cardinal Gib- 
bons, who believed that “a judicious 
selection of Scripture readings; appro- 
priate presentation of the various Scrip- 


° International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, March, 1956, p. 29. The writer attended 
this three-day conference as an _ observer, 
representing the Jesuit Educational Associa- 
tion. 
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ture incidents, born of reflection on the 
passages read and scenes presented, 
cannot but contribute . . . to the better 
education of the children of our public 
~chools.’”6 

It is highly significant that as often 
as a disputed case of Bible reading was 
brought to the U.S. Supreme Court, the 
latter declined to assume jurisdiction, 
on the principle that this is a matter for 
each state to decide for itself. 


RELEASED TIME 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Co-operative religious instruction for 
publie school children was first or- 
ganized in 1914 by William A. Wirt, 
superintendent of schools at Gary, Indi- 
ana. Pupils were released for instruc- 
tion during regular school hours. The 
movement gradually spread to other 
cities, until by 1932 one out of ten 
school systems followed either the Gary 
system or the variant plan of “dismissed 
time,” which meant that students were 
let out of school an hour or so earlier 
one day a week for religion classes, 
usually outside the school building. 

Before long released and dismissed 
time were brought before the courts 
under pressure from such agencies as 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 
Within five years there were two Su- 
preme Court decisions on the subject. 
In the MeCollum case (1948) the court 
decided that released time as practiced 
in Champaign, Illinois, “showed the use 
of tax-supported property for religious 
instruction,” and was therefore uncon- 
stitutional.? But the decision served 
only to brace the efforts of released 
time advocates like the International 
Council of Religious Education, which 


I, New York, 1922, p. 478. 
“Cases on Constitutional Law (Noel T. 
Dowling, edit.), Brooklyn, 1950, p. 1073. 


now urged Protestants to find other and 
more effective means to combat secu- 
larism in public education. As was 
hoped, the Supreme Court practically 
reversed itself in the Zorach school case 
(1952) discussed in the second article of 
this series. Apparently the court ap- 
proved released time in New York on 
the score that religion classes were held 
off the school premises; but really there 
was a change in basic outlook. Instead 
of arguing, as in the McCollum case, 
that “complete separation between the 
state and religion is best for the state 
and best for religion,” the court declared 
that “we cannot read into the Bill of 
Rights a philosophy of hostility 
to religion,” and should therefore ap- 
prove “when the state . . . cooperates 
with religious authorities by adjusting 
the schedule of public events to sec- 
tarian needs.’’® 

In 1949 the National Educational As- 
sociation made a study of programs of 
religious education connected with pub- 
lie schools. Replies were received from 
2,600 out of 5,100 school systems. The 
data showed that 26.8 per cent of the 
systems had some kind of religious pro- 
gram. This represents an increase of 
150 per cent since 1932. Moreover 45.9 
per cent of the cities with a population 
over 100,000 had released time religious 
instruction. On the legal side, in 1955 
some nine states, including New York, 
Illinois and Pennsylvania, officially 
sanctioned the practice. Statute pro- 


’ 


visions are about the same in every 
state, as in Oregon, where the law pro- 
vides that “Any child attending the 
public school, on application of his 
guardian or either parent, may be ex- 
cused from such school for a period or 
periods not exceeding 120 minutes in 


* Supreme Court of the United States, No. 
431 (Private Printing), p. 5. 
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any week to attend weekday schools 
giving instruction in religion.’® 


TRANSPORTATION TO 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


The Everson school bus case decided 
by the Supreme Court in 1947 is too 
well known to be treated here in detail. 
It is enough to isolate certain elements 
preceding and following the court’s 
judgment which highlight the govern- 
ment’s willingness to co-operate with 
religious bodies in the field of educa- 
tion. We shall not examine the ani- 
mosity aroused in radical circles which 
are bent on nullifying the benefits of 
the Everson decision. 

Up to 1946, eleven state courts had 
examined the legality of free bus trans- 
portation for children attending pa- 
rochial schools, seven opposed and four 
in favor. Against this background, in 
1947 the Supreme Court upheld (5 to 4) 
the constitutionality of the New Jersey 
bus law of 1941, which provided that 
“Whenever in any district there are 
children living remote from any school- 
house, the board of education of the dis- 
trict may make rules and contracts for 
the transportation of such children to 
and from school, including transporta- 
tion of such children to and from school 
other than a public school, except such 
school as is operated for profit in whole 
or in part.’?® The law was contested 
by a taxpayer because the local town 
had reimbursed parents when their chil- 
dren rode to a parish school on the 
highway buses. 

In its majority opinion, the court laid 
down the norm that the state “cannot 
exclude Catholics, Lutherans, Moham- 
medans, Baptists, Jews, Methodists, 
Non-Believers, Presbyterians, or the 


~ © School Laws of the Forty-Eight States, 
Seattle, 1956: (Oregon, Sec. 111-3014, p. 21). 
” New Jersey Laws, 1941, c. 191, p. 581. 
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members of any other faith, because oi 
their faith or lack of it, from receiving 
the benefits of public welfare legisla- 
tion.” Correctly interpreted, the First 
Amendment “requires the state to be a 
neutral in its relations with groups of 
religious believers and non-believers; it 
does not require the state to be their 
adversary,” as would be the case if 
parochial school children were denied 
“tax-raised” public transportation.'! 
Many Protestants are greatly per- 
turbed over this breach in the wall of 
separation between Church and State. 
The Seventh Day Adventists, who con- 
duct 900 elementary schools of their 
own, were told to “not use buses which 
are operated at public expense.’?* A 
general assembly of Methodist bishops 
protested that the verdict “carries with 
it a serious threat to our public educa- 
tional system which is a bulwark of 
democracy.’?* Baptist churchmen, rep- 
resenting 17 million adherents, declared, 
“We feel that the majority opinion 
must be acknowledged as turning back 
the hands of the clock as far as religious 
liberty and the separation of church and 
Catholics, on 
the other hand, believe that the Everson 


state are concerned.’’!4 


decision is a standing protest to those 
“who advocate secularism in education 
and in every department of our govern- 
ment.’’!® 


u“Averson v. Board of Education,” 330 

inited States, 1, pp. 13-16. 

'? Liberty, Fourth Quarter, 1947. 

% Churchman, May 15, 1947. 

* Op. cit., March 1, 1947. 

* Statement of the N.C.W.C. through the 
chairman of its administrative board, Arch- 
bishop MeNicholas of Cincinnati, in reply to 
the Manifesto of the newly organized P.O. 
A.U., which was charged with assuming that 
“their attempt to have the Supreme Court 
reverse its decision (in the Everson case) is a 
patriotic virtue, but that it is criminal for 
others to seek an interpretation of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution.” New York Herald- 
Tribune, January 26, 1948. 
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In 1956 at least fifteen states had ap- 
proved free transportation for all chil- 
dren, but in some cases only after 
heated litigation. Thus, in Kentucky 
the original statutes did not discrimi- 
nate against pupils attending parish 
schools, until in 1942 the state supreme 
court ruled that this was unconstitu- 
tional. Three years later another deci- 
sion qualified the previous ruling and 
allowed the county superintendents to 
provide public funds for transporting 
parochial children, as long as the money 
came from the general budget and not 
by special taxation.'® 


FREE TEXTBOOKS 
TO PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Provisions in state constitutions have 
until recently prohibited the appropria- 
tion of public funds for free textbooks 
to other than public schools. As far 
back as 1854, the Maine legislature de- 
cided that such appropriation would be 
assistance to religious sects. In 1922 a 
similar position was taken by the courts 
in New York. But in 1928 the Louisi- 
ana legislature decreed that no matter 
what institution was attended, the 
school board of education “shall pro- 
vide . . . school books for school chil- 
dren free of cost.”’* Cochran, a citizen 
and taxpayer, brought suit against the 
new law because it violated the state 
constitution which declared that “No 
money shall ever be taken from the 
publie treasury in aid of any 
church, sect or denomination of religion, 
or in aid of any priest, preacher, min- 
ister, or teacher thereof.”’* He also 
contended that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was violated. The Supreme Court 
of Louisiana upheld the constitutional- 


Alvin W. Johnson and Frank H. Yost, 
Separation of Church and State in the United 
States, Minneapolis, 1948, p. 158. 

* Louisiana Laws, 1928, Act No. 100, Sec. 1. 


* Constitution of Louisiana, Article 53. 


ity of the textbook legislation because 
“the appropriations were made for the 
specific purpose of purchasing school- 
books for the use of the school children 
of the state, free of cost to them. 
The schools are not the beneficiaries of 
these appropriations. They obtain 
nothing from them, nor are they re- 
lieved of a single obligation because of 
them.”'® On appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, a unani- 
mous decision supported the lower court 
and defended the appropriations as an 
exercise of “taxing power exerted 
for a public purpose. The legislation 
does not segregate private schools, or 
their pupils, as its beneficiaries. 
Individual interests are aided only as 
the common interest is safeguarded.””° 
Following the lead of Louisiana, Mis- 
Sissippi passed a law providing text- 
books to be loaned to students in all 
qualified elementary schools. Contested 
in 1941, the law was upheld by the 
state supreme court whose ruling on the 
case is a masterpiece of clarity: 


If the pupil may fulfil its duty to 
the state by attending a parochial 
school, it is difficult to see why the 
state may not fulfil its duty to the 
pupil by encouraging it “by all suit- 
able means.”” The state is under a 
duty to ignore the child’s creed, but 
not its need . The state which 
allows the pupil to subscribe to any 
religious creed should not, because 
of his exercise of this right, proscribe 
him from benefits common to all.”? 


19 «6 


Cochran v. Louisiana State Board of 
Education,” 281 United States, 370. 

*”Ibid. The U. S. Supreme Court merely 
affirmed the decision of the lower tribunal 
and added a commentary of its own. It is 
scarcely a coincidence that this case has been 
given slight attention in Protestant literature 
on church and state relations. The position 
taken bv the state and federal courts is too 
outspokenly in favor of distributive justice 
towards private and parochial schools. 

=“Chance v. Mississippi State Textbook 
Rating and Purchasing Board,” 200 Southern 
Reporter, 706 (1941). 
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A number of other states now em- 
power local school authorities to dis- 
tribute textbooks free of charge to the 
pupils of parochial schools. The Ore- 
gon law, e.g., directs the respective 
school boards “to provide textbooks, 
prescribed or authorized by law, for the 
free use of all resident pupils enrolled 
and actually attending standard ele- 
mentary schools.’** Within a year after 
the law was passed (1942), the state 
supreme court dismissed a petition to 
have the matter put to popular refer- 
endum. 


ANTI-EVOLUTION LAWS 


A little known but highly pertinent 
area of religio-civil co-operation in- 
volves the prohibition by state law of 
teaching that man is descended from 
the lower animals. The movement 
which ended as severe legislation began 
as a crusade among Baptist and Pres- 
byterian conservatives, led by the Bap- 
tist Dr. Curtis Lewis who first coined 
the term “fundamentalist” in 1920 and 
laid down the five principles of funda- 
mentalism: an infallible Bible, the Vir- 
gin Birth, substitutionary atonement, 
physical resurrection of Christ and His 
imminent second coming. Lewis’ fol- 
lowers were especially concerned about 
the teaching of modern scientists on 
evolution which, they felt, contradicted 
the plain words of Genesis and therefore 
denied the inerrancy of Scripture. So 
serious had the issue become that in 
1923 a group of prominent scientists 
and churchmen, including Robert Mil- 
likan the physicist, James Angell, pres- 
ident of Yale, and Bishop McConnell 
of the Methodist Church, issued what 
was intended to be a conciliatory state- 
ment. “It is a sublime conception of 


= School Laws (Oregon), Sec. 111-2015, 1941 
Amendment. 
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God,” they declared, “which is fur- 
nished by science when it repre- 
sents Him as revealing Himself throug): 
countless ages in the development oi 
the earth as an abode for man and in 
the age-long in-breathing of life into 
its constituent matter, culminating in 
man with his spiritual nature and al! 
his God-like powers.’’** 

But the fundamentalists were not 
pacified. Between 1923 and 1927, no 
less than ten states had anti-evolution 
bills presented to the legislature. Four 
of the ten were passed: in Florida 
(1923), Tennessee (1925), Mississippi 
(1926), and Arkansas (1927). They 
remain to this day a part of the educa- 
tional policy in the respective terri- 
tories. The Arkansas law was approved 
by popular vote with a majority of 
45,000. It provides: 

That it shall be unlawful for any 
teacher or other instructor in any 
university, college, normal, public 
school, or other institution of the 
state which is supported in whole or 
in part from public funds derived by 
state or local taxation to teach the 
theory or doctrine that mankind as- 
cended or descended from a lower 
order of animals.** 

Further provisions exclude textbooks 
which teach evolution and impose a 
penalty of five hundred dollars and dis- 
missal from state service for violation. 

The Tennessee law was passed with- 
out incident, but in 1927 was contested 
in a trial that has made constitutional 
history. John Scopes, a teacher in the 
publie schools of Rhea County, was in- 
dicted and found guilty of denying the 
story of creation as given in Genesis 
and of teaching instead that man was 
descended from brute animals. Educa- 


* New York Times, May 27, 1923. 
* Arkansas Statutes, Title 80, Sec. 80-1627. 
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tors and lawyers were alert to the vital 
issues at stake, so the trial took on na- 
tional proportions—further dramatized 
by the personalities who faced- each 
other as legal counsel: the agnostic 
criminal lawyer, Clarence Darrow, for 
Scopes, and William Jennings Bryan 
for the state. Bryan defended a literal- 
ist interpretation of the Bible. It was 
preposterous, he said, to hold that the 
earth was millions of years old when 
Genesis clearly shows that creation goes 
back only to 4004 B.c. Darrow ridi- 
culed this crude effort which “makes 
the Bible the yardstick to measure 
every man’s intelligence and every 
man’s learning.” He called the Ten- 
nessee statute “the most brazen and 
bold attempt to destroy liberty since 
the Middle Ages.’’5 

While sustaining the constitutionality 
of the law, the judges practically lim- 
ited its prohibition to the teaching of 
materialism. There was no further ap- 
peal to the U. S. Supreme Court. 


FEDERAL AID TO 
VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


The largest scale Church and State 
co-operative on a financial level was 
occasioned by the late World War and 
the United Nations’ conflict in Korea. 
First in sequence was the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, popularly 
called the GI Bill of Rights, which 
provided for one year’s education with 
subsistence allowance. In addition, the 
veteran was eligible for a period of 
study equal to his period of service be- 
tween September 16, 1940 and July 25, 
1947. The period of education was not 
to exceed four years and had to be com- 
pleted by July 25, 1956. When America 
entered the Korean War, Congress ap- 
proved new legislation for the veterans, 


Luther A. Weigle, American Idealism, 
New Haven, 1928, p. 229. 


granting subsidies to cover one and 
one-half days of schooling for each day 
of service and a maximum of thirty 
months. A third federal subsidy guar- 
anteed the vocational training of dis- 
abled veterans from World War II and 
service in Korea. 

Financial details varied for the dif- 
ferent groups, and the original law was 
several times modified by Congress. 
But, in general, veterans of the World 
War were entitled to a monthly subsidy 
allowance up to $120 and a yearly 
maximum of $500 paid to the school for 
tuition, books and necessary supplies; 
Korean servicemen could receive up to 
$160 per month in allowance to cover 
living expenses and school costs. Dis- 
abled veterans might receive for voca- 
tional training up to $120 and more, 
according to disability and the number 
of dependents, which the Veterans Ad- 
ministration pays directly to the school. 

The outstanding feature of these ap- 
propriations is the freedom allowed the 
ex-servicemen and women to choose 
any institution of learning and any 
course of studies they desired. As a re- 
sult, church-affiliated colleges and sec- 
ondary schools received their largest 
financial support from the federal gov- 
ernment in the history of the country. 
As of October 1, 1955, it is estimated 
that 7,270,000 veterans had used the 
educational benefits to which they were 
entitled by law. Conservatively one- 
fifth attended colleges and secondary 
schools under church auspices. In the 
peak year 1948-1949, the government 
spent $3,058,578,230 in federal educa- 
tion aid to veterans, of which $526,- 
476,000 went to colleges. Half the 
college and university enrollment that 
year (1,290,115) was in private insti- 
tutions, most of which were somehow 
church-affiliated. 

While complete figures are not avail- 
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able, we know that during the four 
years of 1949 to 1952 a total of 20,502 
veterans were attending divinity schools 
in various denominations and having 
their education financed by the Ameri- 
can government. 

An interesting sidelight on the degree 
to which the state collaborated with 
religion is the special consideration 
given to veterans in the sacred min- 
istry. The basic law allowed an inter- 
ruption of studies “for a period of not 
more than twelve consecutive months.” 
Penalty for going beyond this time was 
the withdrawal of subsidy unless proof 
were given that the interval was occa- 
sioned by conditions beyond the per- 
son’s control. There was, however, one 
exception: 


Where a veteran who is in active 
pursuit of a program of education or 
training is appointed by the respon- 
sible governing body of an established 
church, officially charged with the 
selection and designation of mission- 
ary representatives, according to its 
practice, to serve the church in an 
official missionary capacity and _ is 
thereby prevented from the continu- 
ous pursuit of his studies, the veteran 
will be deemed to have suspended 
such program beyond his control. 
. . . In such a ease, the veteran will 
be required to resume active pursuit 
of his program following termination 
of his missionary service.”® 
Quite as important as the financial 

support given to church schools and 
religious education was the general ab- 
sence of adverse criticism of the pro- 
gram during the twelve years of its op- 
eration. Timid worries that “these ar- 
rangements must not be extended too 
far” were rare.** Almost unique was 
the fear that the Catholic hierarchy 


* School Laws (Federal Legislative School 
Service, 1953), “Veterans Readjustment As- 
sistance Act,” Sec. 21.2012 Amended. 

* Anson P. Stokes, Church and State in the 
United States, Vol. Il, New York, 1950, p. 721. 
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would seize upon “these borderline cases 
that lie between the fields of education 
and welfare to argue that Catholic edu- 
‘ation itself is charged with a public 
interest and is therefore entitled to full 
publie support.’*% The all-but-univer- 
sal opinion was expressed by Senator 
Wagner in a national broadcast when 
the first GI Bill was signed by President 
Roosevelt. It was hailed as a contribu- 
tion to make America “a land where 
every man has a chance to work and 
develop to his fullest capacity.’’”® 


EPILOGUE 


A reasonable conclusion from the 
foregoing study of Church and State 
co-operation is that, in spite of our 
religious pluralism, there is more than 
a core of sound philosophy and Christi- 
anity that is shared by the majority of 
citizens. Shortly after his visit to the 
United States, Pope Pius XII com- 
mented on the fact in a letter addressed 
to the American bishops. ‘“Reverence 
for the faith of Christ,” he wrote, “is a 
holy and established principle of the 
American people.”*® Nearly two cen- 
turies of unparalleled liberty for the 
true Church are a confirmation of this 
judgment, us they are also a warning 
not to be complacent, but to be con- 
scious of the opposition, in order to 
safeguard the future. 

Indifference in this matter would 
have serious consequences, since the 
history of modern Church and State 
relations in sO many countries is a 
story of attempted subjugation of 
Catholic rights and privileges by politi- 
cal powers. Organized hostility to the 


* Paul Blanshard, American Freedom and 
Catholic Power, Boston, 1950, p. 89. 

” Congressional Record, June 23, 1944, p. 
6588. 

” Pope Pius XII, Sertum Laetitiae (Ency- 
clical to the American Hierarchy), New York : 
Paulist Press, 1940, p. 3. 
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Church in America is nothing strange, 
but its appeal to judicial and legal in- 
struments to cripple the Church’s apos- 
tolate, especially in education, is rela- 
tively new. The general pattern is to 
advertise the “growing power of Rome”’ 
which is then interpreted as alien to the 
State and must therefore be neutralized. 
It is imperative for Catholics not to 
misjudge the issues involved or to un- 
derestimate their opponents’ zeal. 
The case for political secularism has 
been stated with brutal frankness by 
John Dewey who is regarded by ad- 
mirers as “the foremost philosopher in 
the history of America and its greatest 
educational thinker.” No one, they 
claim, has “so profoundly and in so 
many areas of human endeavor influ- 
enced and determined his own age.’*! 
According to Dewey, we should distin- 
guish the apparent from the real basis 
for Church and State separation in the 
United States. “If one inquires,” he 
says, “why the American tradition is so 
strong against any connection of state 
and church the immediate and 
superficial answer is not far to seek. 
The cause lay largely in the diversity 
and vitality of the various denomina- 
tions . . . each animated by a jealous 
fear that, if any connection of state and 
church were permitted, some rival de- 


" William H. Kilpatrick, “Apprentice Citi- 
zens,” Saturday Review of Literature, October 


22, 1949, p. 12. Also Paul A. Schilpp, Com- 
memorative Essays, Stockton, Calif., 1930, 
p. 41. 


nomination would get an unfair advan- 
tage.’’>* But the true reason lies deeper, 
in the very notion of the State conceived 
by our founding fathers: 


This nation was born under condi- 
tions which enabled it to appropriate 
the idea that the state life, the vital- 
ity of the social whole, is of more im- 
portance than the flourishing of any 
segment or class. . The lesson of 
the two and a half centuries lying be- 
tween the Protestant revolt and the 
formation of the nation was well 
learned as respected the necessity of 
maintaining the integrity of the state 
against all divisive ecclesiastical di- 
visions. Doubtless many of our an- 
cestors would have been somewhat 
shocked to realize the full logic of 
their own attitude with respect to the 
subordination of churches to the state 
—falsely termed the separation of 
church and state.** 

In recent years we have witnessed a 
growing tendency to test the validity 
of this anti-religious statism in the na- 
tion’s courts and legislature. So far 
the record of achievement has been 
poor; the latest important failure was 
the refusal of the U. S. Supreme Court 
to review the California tax exemption 
for chureh-affiliated grade and second- 
ary schools. But the spirit behind these 
efforts is not to be ignored. It needs to 
be counterpoised by a better under- 
standing of America’s heritage of 
Church and State collaboration. 


= John Dewey, Characters and Events, Vol. 
II, London, 1929, pp. 507, 508. 
* Ibid., p. 508. 
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A Priest Celebrates Mass 


In last month’s column we summa- 
rized the first part of the Holy Father’s 
important allocution to the first Inter- 
national Congress on Pastoral Liturgy. 
In this issue we give the second sec- 
tion, entitled Liturgy and the Lord.' 
It touches very pointedly on areas that 
are of genuine concern to all priests, 
since it deals with the power of the 
Catholic priesthood and the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. It develops this 
theme under a triple heading: The Ac- 
tion of Christ; The Presence of Christ; 
The Infinite and Divine Majesty of 
Christ. The motive for the Pope’s 
treatment of these is to rectify certain 
misconceptions current today and to 
underscore the correct teaching on their 
meaning. 


THE ACTION OF CHRIST 


The liturgy of the Mass has for its 
object to express, in a sensible manner, 
the grandeur of the mystery which it 
accomplishes. An effort is being made 
today to bring the laity to participate 
in the liturgy as intelligently and ac- 
tively as possible. In working for this 


*Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVIII, pp. 
715-725. 
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aim, the Holy Father warns, there is 
a risk of lowering the respect of the 
faithful if their attention is directed 
away from the principal action of the 
Mass. 

Basing his words upon a decree of 
Trent, the Pope herein repeats a state- 
ment he has made elsewhere: “Only the 
celebrating priest, taking upon himself 
the person of Christ, celebrates the 
sacrifice. Others, whether priests or 
the faithful, who assist piously at the 
Mass, do not celebrate it, even though 
they may all have some active part in 
the Sacrifice.’ 

Due to a failure to distinguish be- 
tween the question of the participation 
of the celebrant in the fruits of the 
Mass and the question of the nature 
of the action which he performs, this 
conclusion has been reached by some 
theologians: “The celebration of one 
Mass, at which one hundred priests 
devoutly assist, is just the same as a 
hundred Masses celebrated by a hun- 
dred priests.” Declares the Pope: 
“This affirmation must be rejected as 
an error of opinion.” 

He states, on the contrary, that in 
the celebration of the Eucharistic Sac- 


* Ibid., XXXXVI, p. 668. 
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rifice there are as many actions of 
Christ the High Priest as there are 
priests celebrating Mass. Priests who 
merely assist are (in so far as the Mass 
at which they are simply present is 
concerned) equated to the body of the 
laity. While such relatively passive 
assistance is quite permissible, of course, 
still there should be no room allowed 
for the above-condemned error. 

The central element of the Mass is 
at the time when Christ offers Himself 
to the heavenly Father (“se ipsum offe- 
rens’”’). And that moment is at the 
consecration. It is then that the cele- 
brating priest, in the divine act of 
transubstantiation takes on the person 
of Christ. The Pontiff, in his exquisite 
French, repeats emphatically that it is 
the consecration which is the total ac- 
tion of Christ; it is the consecration 
which alone is the essential element in 
the offering of the Lord. Once the con- 
secration is achieved, there can then 


take place an oblation of the Host by 
all others present. 

The Sovereign Pontiff distinguishes 
carefully between a veritable concele- 
bration and one which is of “pure cere- 


mony.” In the former, there must 
always be an actual pronunciation of 
the words of consecration over the 
bread and wine. It is by consecrating 
that a priest acts, in the strict sense, as 
minister of Christ: “actio Christi se 
ipsum sacrificantis et offerentis.” Thus, 
explains the Pope, the decisive distine- 
tion between a true concelebration and 
one of pure ceremony is not to be 
sought for in the fruit, the grace derived 
from the Mass. The specific distinction 
stems rather from what one does and 
says at the Mass, coupled with the 
requisite intention of doing what the 
Church does. 


THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST 


Just as the altar and its Sacrifice 


dominate the liturgical cult, so one may 
similarly say that the life of Christ 
was entirely directed by the Sacrifice 
of the Cross. The words of our Lord, 
especially at the Last Supper and on 
Calvary, show clearly what was the 
center of His life and of His thought. 
It was the fact of the Cross and of the 
offering of Himself on it to the Father 
in order to reconcile men to God and 
to save them. 

In the Eucharist the Church possesses 
the total Christ, with all His human 
and divine attributes. This is the 
teaching of the Church and of St. Paul.® 
Among Catholics, declares the Holy 
Father, there is not the slightest doubt 
nor any diversity of opinion on this 
point. But there are certain diver- 
gencies of view among theologians as 
to the manner of Christ’s presence in 
the Eucharist. The Pope explains in 
his allocution that while he does not 
intend to enter into speculative contro- 
versies on that problem, nevertheless 
he does wish to set forth certain limits 
and to insist on a fundamental principle 
of interpretation. 

Speculation must take it as a guiding 
norm that the literal sense of the Bibli- 
cal texts as well as the teaching of the 
Church are to have precedence over 
any scientific system or any mere theo- 
retical consideration. Science must con- 
form itself to revelation, not revelation 
to science. When a philosophical con- 
ception twists the natural sense of a re- 
vealed truth, it is the conception itself 
which is not exact or which has not been 
applied correctly. This principle finds 
application in the doctrine of the real 
presence. No theological subtilties can 
go against the plain words of Christ: 
“This is my Body. This is my Blood.” 
He did not say (as some theologians 
would try to establish): “This is a 


*I Cor. 11, 23-25. 
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sensible appearance which signifies the 
presence of my Body and my Blood.” 

The Holy Father recalls the words of 
the Roman Catechism to the effect that 
since the simple faithful are unable to 
comprehend speculative problems con- 
cerning the nature of the presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist, therefore these 
matters should not be discussed with 
them. But it does not follow from this 
stricture that there is some scientific 
truth about the manner of Christ’s 
presence which “is not for the masses.” 

Apropos of the altar tabernacle, the 
Pontiff states that although it possesses 
the Sacramentum permanens, neverthe- 
less it is not an altare permanens, since 
the Savior offers Himself in sacrifice 
only during the celebration of the Mass. 
This is the basis for the distinction, 
well understood by all, between the 
offering of the Victim at Mass and the 
cult of adoration of Christ in the Eu- 
charist at all times. 

More important still is the sameness, 
the unity, of the Lord immolated on 
the altar and honored in the tabernacle. 
If this is kept in mind, indicates the 
Supreme Pontiff, one would find no 
objection to the presence of the taber- 
nacle on the altar. The Pope calls at- 
tention to an instruction of the Holy 
Office in 1952 insisting on the observ- 
ance of the requirements of Canons 
1268 and 1269: the Holy Eucharist is 
to be kept in an immoveable tabernacle 
in the center of the altar.* 

There should not be any tendency to 
regard with less esteem Christ’s pres- 
ence and action in the tabernacle than 
His action in the Mass. It is the person 
of the Lord which must occupy the 
center of cult, for it is this which unifies 
the relationship of the altar to the 
tabernacle and imparts to this relation- 


Sedis, 


XXXXIV, pp. 


*Acta Apostolicae 
542-546. 


ship its meaning. Therefore, to sepa- 
rate the tabernacle from the altar is to 
separate two things which must remain 
united by reason of their origin and 
nature. 

Even when Mass is celebrated facing 
the people, still the tabernacle must 
remain upon the altar. Practical solu- 
tions to any problems arising from this 
arrangement can be worked out, ex- 
plains the Pope, by specialists. 


THE INFINITE AND DIVINE 
MAJESTY OF CHRIST 


The words Christus Deus contain this 
truth: the Incarnate Word is Lord and 
Savior of mankind, but remains the in- 
finite God. The humanity of Christ 
has a right to a cult of latria because 
of its hypostatic union with the Word, 
but the divinity is the reason and the 
source of this cult. Therefore, the di- 
vinity of Christ is not to rest somehow 
at the periphery of liturgical thought. 

It is normal that men go to the Father 
through Christ, for Christ is the Media- 
tor between God and men. But he is 
not only Mediator; He is also, in the 
Trinity, equal to the Father and to the 
Holy Spirit. Meditation on the infinite, 
supreme and divine majesty of Christ 
ean certainly contribute to a deepening 
of the liturgical spirit, says Pius XII, 
and it is for this reason that he calls 
these truths to our attention. 

In this context the Pope speaks of 
what he calls “the liturgy of the past.” 
With reference to it, one must avoid 
two extremes: a blind attachment; a 
total contempt. While there are immu- 
table elements in Christian liturgy 
which transcend time, there are also 
elements that can properly be varied. 
Liturgists and others must, without ex- 
cess, hold on to what is of true merit 
while avoiding aberrations and false 
enthusiasms. 

With regard to the liturgy and the 
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present times, there is a noticeably ac- 
tive participation by the faithful in the 
Chureh’s liturgical life. While the 
Church is careful to adopt whatever 
contributes to sound progress in these 
things, yet there are serious motives for 
maintaining, in the Latin rite, an un- 
conditional obligation for the priest to 
Mass in Latin. Similarly, 
states the Pope, when chant accompa- 
nies the Holy Sacrifice, it must be in 
the official language of the Church. 

In concluding this singularly impor- 
tant document, the Holy Father assures 
us of his profound personal interest in 
the “liturgical movement” and of his 
desire to do all he can to aid its legiti- 
mate progress. 


celebrate 


A Better World in the Making? 


If we are indeed to have a better 
world, a genuinely brave and new one 
—renewed in Christ—there is one or- 
ganization that will come in for a 
goodly measure of credit for it: Centro 
Internazionale Pio XII per un Mondo 
Mighore. The headquarters for this 
rapidly expanding movement are situ- 
ated in the Alban hills outside Rome, in 
the territory called “Rocca di Papa.” 

The Holy Father himself has recently 
blessed the center and its classes have 
been inaugurated.’ Attention through- 
out the world has focused on this dy- 
namic form of Catholic Action and it 
has been receiving a big play in secular 
papers and news magazines both here 
and abroad. 

Its spark plug is Father Lombardi, 
S.J., probably the best known preacher 
in Italy. According to all accounts this 
priest and his ideas rate extraordinarily 
high with the Holy Father. As evi- 
dence of this: in the fall, Pius XII left 
the diocese of Rome for the first time 


° L’Osservatore Romano, num. 286 (29,348). 


any Pope has done so since the con- 
flict over the Papel States in 1870, in 
order to inspect the buildings going up 
at the Centro. 

The basic purpose of the movement 
with the official title: “For a Better 
World,” is to prepare leaders from 
among the clergy and the laity who will 
revitalize the Christian leaven in the 
mass of this world’s dough. From every 
level must be drawn Christian souls who 
have a vision of this world’s anguish and 
a burning conviction about the only 
means of its healing: faith in Christ and 
an all-pervading love for Him. Within 
the past two years or so, nearly 300 
bishops, more than 3,000 priests and 
some 2,000 laymen have been indoc- 
trinated with the Lombardian _ tech- 
niques. 

The groups are divided according to 
their fields of endeavor—a fundamental 
notion in strict Catholic Action, The 
members of these groups are subjected 
to intensive spiritual formation and to 
a study of the problems that face them 
as Christian apostles. This system has 
the advantages of both a retreat and a 
school. 

The courses vary in length and the 
groups vary in size. Bishops attend the 
Centro for a period of somewhat less 
than a week and they come in numbers 
from about twelve to twenty-four. 
Laymen come only in the evenings for 
two hour sessions for a period of four 
days. The course of indoctrination for 
priests lasts ten days and the number 
attending at any one time ranges from 
about 120 to 150. 

At the dedication of the center, 
Cardinal Aloysius Masella spoke of the 
aims of the movement and of how these 
goals are to be achieved. Briefly, those 
who attend the courses learn, in terms 
of mandated Catholie Action, the na- 
ture of man’s individual and collective 
duties toward God; they are reminded 
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(and remind themselves) of the pri- 
macy of the spirit in human affairs; 
they hear explained in detail that the 
bad people of the world are taking care 
of everyone else while the good people 
are taking care of themselves; they are 
made vividly aware of the seeming in- 
activity of the world’s nearly 500 mil- 
lion Catholics as contrasted with the 
feverish and highly organized efforts of 
the Communists. Emphasis is also 
placed on man’s need of repentance for 


In our next HPR issue: 


sin and on the Christian’s obligation to 
dedicate himself to the ideals of the 
Christian vocation. 

The intention of the movement is that 
before long the trainees of the Centro’s 
program will spread throughout the en- 
tire world, bringing to all lands and 
their peoples a sense of the urgency of 
this world’s plight and of the immense 
need it has for the light and truth and 
salt and sword of Christ’s saving 
Gospel. 





But is it not also true that the giant of Catholic endeavor is, to a 
certain extent, still bound, a Prometheus, but not chained down by 
forces other than itself? “The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
but in ourselves that we are underlings.” We grant the socio-historical 
pressures exerted on American Catholicism. But are these the sole 
‘sauses of a type of Catholic ghetto-ism? 


This is the question raised by Father Fidelis Smith, O.F.M., in his article 
to appear in our April issue. In connection with Father Smith’s article we 
are reminded of the recent words of Archbishop Karl J. Alter as reported 
in an NCWC bulletin to our colleges and universities: 


There has not been in the past as great an achievement in creative 
scholarship as we should desire. We do not have to our credit as yet 
any outstanding contribution to the intellectual life of our nation. . . 
the amount of intellectual influence of American Catholics in formu- 
lating our laws, determining public policies and creating our national 
social and cultural institutions has been almost non-existent in the 
past, and is still relatively insignificant. 
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The Cross: Its Mystery 


Passion Sunday 


“God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ” 


(Gal. 6, 14). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) A shock for the unbeliever. 
(2) The cross was not a necessity. 
(3) The cross reveals God’s love for me 
individually. 


There is no more familiar emblem 
than the cross. It crowns our church 


towers and adorns the breasts of heroes; 
it is worn in devotion, and at times 
merely as a trinket. We love and 
honor it because beyond the emblem our 
minds and hearts turn to Him who died 


upon a cross. We love the cross be- 
cause we love the Crucified. 


A SHOCK FOR THE UNBELIEVER 


It is difficult for us to realize the 
shock to the pagan world when Peter 
and Paul and the rest proclaimed that 
the Crucified was the very Son of God 
and that unless men recognized Him as 


such they could not hope for salvation 
(Acts 4, 12). Crucifixion was a punish- 
ment reserved for the lowest criminals. 
A God crucified! The mere statement 
was enough to kill further interest in 
what His heralds had to say: it was 
folly to expect reasonable people to 
pay heed to so outrageous a message! 

For all that, the cross and the Cruci- 
fied have been accepted by mankind, 
for though the Jews took offense and 
the gentiles laughed it to scorn, the 
cross is “the power of God and the 
wisdom of God” (I Cor. 1, 24). 

God has revealed Himself to mankind 
in divers ways. The physical universe 
proclaims His power and His wisdom, 
shows forth His beauty and His good- 
ness. But the supreme manifestation 
of His real self came when He sent 
His own Son into the world not merely 
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to show Himself to men, or to speak to 
them, but to die for them: “God so 
loved the world as to give’”—that is, to 
sacrifice—“his only begotten Son; that 
whosoever believeth in him, may not 
perish, but may have life everlasting” 
(Jo. 3, 16). 

God might have simply condoned 
sin; He might, to put it colloquially, 
have passed the sponge of forgiveness 
over our transgressions. But He is just, 
even as He is merciful; justice de- 
manded reparation. How could a finite 
creature atone for an offense which, by 
reason of the dignity of the offended, 
is in a certain sense infinite? The 
gravity of an injury must be assessed 
not by the status of the offender, but 
by that of the injured one. Hence sin— 
mortal sin—has about it an enormity 
that we cannot measure. It is not a 


mere error of judgment, the result of 


a mental kink or disease, as some 
moderns No, if deliberately 
committed, it is an act of rebellion 
against an infinitely holy God, and, if 
it is to be adequately atoned for, the 
expiation must be made by one who 
is both sinless himself and yet a mem- 
ber of the sinful race, while his status 
is one of infinite dignity. Jesus Christ, 
God made man, fulfils all these condi- 
tions in His adorable Person. Every 
act of His was of infinite value, since 
it was the act of a divine Person. 


assert. 


THE CROSS WAS NOT A NECESSITY 


However, the cross was not a neces- 
sity; it was a work of supererogation. 
Our Lord could have redeemed us with- 
out any cost to Himself, but “having 
joy set before him, he endured the 
(Heb. 12, 2). In other words, 
whereas He might have shown Him- 
self to men in the glory in which three 
of His disciples beheld Him in the hour 
of his mysterious transfiguration, He 
freely laid aside the glory of majesty— 


cross” 
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even that of divine majesty—lived in 
poverty and lowliness and _ finally 
suffered Himself to be nailed to a cross. 
And why? Because by this means He 
could give us a proof of His love such 
as, on His own authority, none greater 
can be thought of. Is there greater 
love than that which induces a man to 
die for his friend? Yet He died for us 
when we were His enemies—for only by 
His death was reconciliation wrought 
between God and man (Rom. 5, 10). 

Jesus Christ died upon the cross not 
only for mankind in the mass, but He 
gave His life for every human individ- 
ual: “He loved me, and delivered 
himself for me,” says St. Paul, speak- 
ing not for himself alone, but for every 
one of us (Gal. 2, 20). In this divine 
sphere time and space do not matter. 
From His cross Jesus beheld not only 
the faithful few who stood near by; he 
also saw each one of us, and for each 
of us He gave Himself as completely as 
if we were the only ones in need of 
redemption. The cross is the most 
eloquent, the most realistic revelation 
of God’s incomprehensible love for His 
creature, man—for you, for me! And 
the only return He expects is our love. 
The cross is the magnet that draws us 
to Christ: “And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all things to 
myself” (Jo. 12, 32). 

Who can look up to that anguished 
yet most noble Figure on the cross and 
remain unmoved? Let us yield to the 
attraction exerted by this magnetic 
pole of all hearts. Since Jesus has 
hung upon it, the cross is no longer an 
object of horror. It is the emblem of 
Christ’s victory over sin and death, the 
precious key with which He unlocked 
for us the treasure-house of divine 
grace, nay even the golden gates of 
heaven that had been bolted and barred 
against us ever since the catastrophe of 
the garden of Eden. 





CHRIST’S PASSION: 


SACRAMENT, SACRIFICE, SATISFACTION 


Christ's Passion: Sacrament, Sacrifice, 
Satisfaction 


Palm Sunday 


“He was offered because it was his own will” (Is. 53, 7). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The Passion: 
(2) The Passion: a sacrifice 
(3) The Passion: a satisfaction 


a sacrament 


Holy Week is the most momentous 
as well as the most tragic week in the 
earthly life of the Son of God made 
man. True, it opens with a triumph— 
a very modest one indeed, yet a 
triumph. Loud Hosannas resound in 
the narrow streets of Jerusalem while 
palm and olive branches are waved in 
the air. It looks almost as if the gentle 
Rider who is the object of all this en- 
thusiasm has at last been recognized 
as the longed-for Messias. 

Yet, before the week was out these 
same people would witness a very dif- 
ferent procession when He, whom they 
hailed as the royal son of David, would 
be wearily treading His way toward 
one of the city gates, weighed down by 
a heavy cross, escorted by two criminals 
condemned to share His fate, while 
none, save a handful of women, showed 
either pity or compassion. 

Christ Our Lord came into this world 
charged with a mission of infinite im- 
portance, on the success of which de- 
pended the eternal destiny of every 
human being—of each one of you. 
This mission He carried to a most suc- 
cessful issue, though, by a truly divine 
paradox, His success had every charac- 
teristic of the most tragic of failures. I 
think we are amply justified if we see 
in Our Lord’s life and in its tragic ter- 
mination another proof, and a weighty 
one, of His divinity. Divine wisdom 


alone could have chosen means such as 
this to so glorious an end: “The word 
of the cross, to them that perish, is 
foolishness; but to them that are saved, 
that is, us, it is the power of God” (I 
Cor. 1,18). It was in the very hour of 
utter and final defeat that the divine 
hero achieved complete victory: “Now 
is the judgment of the world; now shall 
the prince of this world be cast out: 
and I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
shall draw all things to myself” (Jo. 
12, 31 f). 


THE PASSION: A SACRAMENT 


Homilies on the Passion—St. Leo 
the Great more eloquently than the 
rest—describe it as a sacrament. A 
sacrament is an outward sign or token 
of an inward grace. Actually, the 
passion may be described as the sacra- 
ment, the source from which all the 
sacraments draw their virtue and effi- 
cacy. By means of the seven sacra- 
ments, St. Thomas tells us, we are knit 
into, incorporated in, the passion of 
Christ. They are so many channels 
carrying the saving blood of the Lamb 
into the hearts of men throughout the 
world and throughout all the centuries. 
However, all this is only known through 
faith. The stranger who happened to 
witness Our Lord’s progress to Calvary 
would see nothing more in it than a 
commonplace capital execution, and he 
had probably witnessed similar spec- 
tacles many times. As for the men who 
had wrung from a weak, frightened 
magistrate a sentence that he knew to 
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be a mockery of justice, they were 
guilty of the crime of deicide. They had 
compassed the death of One who, though 
only seen in human form, was yet the 
very Son of the Most High. Jesus had 
given sufficient proofs to convince men 
of good will that He was indeed what 
He claimed to be, but the leaders of 
the Jewish people had no use for a 
Messias such as Jesus of Nazareth. All 
this is only the outward, the human side 
of what was happening. 


THE PASSION: A SACRIFICE 


For the central Figure of this drama 
the hour was the grand climax of His 
career. It was for this that He had 
exchanged heaven for earth. This was 
also the supreme hour in the world’s 
history. The passion was a holy, fra- 
grant sacrifice of which Our Lord was 
both the Victim and the Priest. And 
He was a willing Victim—else His 
enemies could not have hurt Him: “No 
man taketh away (my life) from me; 
but I lay it down of myself” (Jo. 10, 
18). “He was offered because it was his 
own will.” 

Our Lord felt the full horror of the 
tortures that were inflicted on Him. 
The very perfection of His human na- 
ture rendered Him particularly sensi- 
tive to pain. Yet, it is evident that His 
interior serenity was not perturbed. In- 
tense pain clouds the mind and, for 
ordinary mortals, nature provides an 
escape, for when pain reaches a certain 
paroxysm the sufferer may lose con- 
sciousness. 
fectly clear that, while enduring the 
unimaginable agony of the three hours 
on the cross, Our Lord’s consciousness 
and self-possession were not for a mo- 


The gospel makes it per-, 


ment upset. He who suffered was God; 
He suffered in His human nature, but 
from its union with the godhead His 
humanity derived a vigor and a secret 
strength that did not suffer Him to be 
overwhelmed by His dread ordeal. 


THE PASSION: A SATISFACTION 


Our Lord atoned for the sins of man- 
kind by his passion, offering to God’s 
justice a satisfaction far exceeding its 
claims. He would save us and atone 
for us with truly divine munificence, 
for, as the psalm has it “with Him there 
is plentiful redemptions.” The cross 
is the ever-flowing fountain foretold of 
old: “In that day there shall be a foun- 
tain open to the house of David and to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for the 
washing of the sinner . (Zach. 13, 
1); and not for the house of David only 
and those who dwell in Jerusalem, but 
for the whole world, or for as many as 
are willing to draw from its richness. 
This we are able to do daily, especially 
by means of that unbloody sacrifice 
which is no mere memorial, but an 
actual re-presentation, an evocation, of 
the bloody immolation of the cross, as 
Holy Church teaches us in one of those 
admirable prayers which she alone 
seems able to compose and which is so 
difficult to translate from the terse Latin 
original. In the Secret of the Mass of 
the Ninth Sunday after Pentecost (that 
is, the second Collect said silently by 
the priest before the Preface of the 
Mass) the Church prays that her chil- 
dren may worthily frequent these mys- 
teries, for as often as the commemora- 
tion of this sacrifice (the sacrifice of 
Calvary) is celebrated, the work of 
our redemption is set in motion. 





CHRIST’S RESURRECTION: PROOF, ‘PATTERN, PROMISE 


Christ's Resurrection: Proof, Pattern, Promise 


Easter Sunday 


“He was delivered up for our sins and rose again for our justification” (Rom. 4, 25) 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The resurrection: a proof of Christ’s 
divinity. 
(2) The pattern and guarantee of our fu- 
ture resurrection. 


In the Creed—that official statement 
of whatever God has revealed. and we 
inust believe—we confess that Jesus 
Christ died and was buried. This clause 
is no less important than the triumphant 
proclamation that follows, namely, that 
“He rose again the third day.” There 
could be no resurrection if there was 
no death, and the burial confirms the 
fact of death. 

Resurrection is the return to fulness 
of personal life after death. There 
could be no Easter Day unless it were 
preceded by Good Friday. This is why 
the evangelists describe Christ’s death 
and burial with so much detail. After 
His dead body had been taken down 
from the cross by His friends and laid 
in a tomb hewn out of the rock, the 
Jewish authorities went the length of 
sealing the sepulchre and posting an 
armed guard before it—to prevent 
some untoward eventuality. Surely, 
they thought, this is the last of the 
tiresome prophet. They might now eat 
the paschal lamb in peace and enjoy a 
restful night after an exciting day. But 
the slumbers of murderers are haunted 
by terrifying dreams! 


RESURRECTION: A PROOF 
OF HIS DIVINITY 


However, the night passed, as did the 
next day. But before the second night 
Was over, in the first hours of the third 


day, Jerusalem was shaken by an earth- 
quake. At the same time the cold, 
lifeless Figure resting on the stone bench 
within the tomb, suddenly stirred. In 
an instant the linen sheet in which it 
had been tightly wrapped fell from it, 
to be folded by angelic hands. An un- 
earthly brightness lit up the darksome 
cave. He who had expired in an agony 
of pain on nearby Calvary now stood 
there, erect, alive, His body thrilling 
with a new vitality, for in this hour He 
“entered into his glory.” At last Jesus 
enjoyed the glorious prerogatives that 
were due to Him as the Son of God. 

It is an essential requisite for true 
resurrection that the person returning 
to life is the same as that which has 
undergone the ordeal of death. But this 
does not preclude a wonderful altera- 
tion in the subject of the miracle—for 
a miracle it is. When a glorified soul 
rejoins its body, it shares with it as 
many of its own mysterious properties 
as are compatible with the nature of a 
body. If this is the destiny of all who 
die in God’s grace, what must have been 
the transfiguration of Our Lord’s body 
at the moment when His soul, returning 
from Limbo, once more quickened it 
and, as it were, impregnated it with its 
own tremendous vitality! Yet the risen 
Jesus was the identical Jesus who had 
gone about Judea and Galilee “doing 
good,” as St. Peter sums up His earthly 
career (Acts 10, 38). 

The risen Lord took immense pains 
to convince the Apostles of this identity, 
for here is the whole point of the resur- 
rection. As St. Gregory says, a new 
glory had come to Him, but His na- 
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ture was the same. “Why are you 
troubled, and why do thoughts arise in 
your hearts?” Jesus asked the disciples. 
“See my hands and feet, that it is my- 
self: handle and see, for a spirit hath 
no flesh and bones as you see me to 
have” (Lk. 14, 39). 

The resurrection of Our Lord is a 
dogma of the Catholic faith. It is like- 
wise a fact of history, resting on evi- 
dence as solid, to say the least, as any 
one event in history which no sane per- 
son dreams of questioning. The most 
substantial proof of all is the very ex- 
istence of the Church in the world. 
The Church’s life is actually based on 
the belief that Christ is risen from the 
dead. If this faith, this conviction, 
were a delusion, Christianity would be 
a vain thing, a mere human device 
which would assuredly have shared long 
ago the fate of all things human. “If 
Christ be not risen,” St. Paul argues, 
“then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is also vain . then they also 
who are fallen asleep in Christ, are 
perished” (I Cor. 15, 17f); and he 
draws the melancholy conclusion: “If 
in this life only we have hope in Christ, 
we are of all men the most miserable” 
(15, 19), for our faith does not permit 
us to live by the gospel of the hedonist 
who strives to have “a good time,” in 
this world. The Christian must bear 


his cross and follow in the steps of his 
crucified Master. In the end there 
would be nothing to look forward to 
after death if Christ had not risen. 


RESURRECTION: PATTERN 
AND PROMISE 


Our Lord’s resurrection is the guaran- 
tee and the pattern of our own resur- 
rection. “Christ is risen from the dead, 
the first-born of them that sleep ... as 
in Adam all die, so also in Christ all 
shall be made alive” (I Cor. 15, 20). 
We should not regard the passion of 
Our Lord as the sole and exclusive 
cause of our redemption; the resur- 
rection is an integral part of Our Lord’s 
redemptive work: “He was delivered 
up for our sins, and rose again for our 
justification” (Rom. 4, 25). So we 
should view the death and resurrection, 
in fact all the activity of Christ, as one 
glorious sacrament, one wonderful 
source of life and grace. Christ’s resur- 
rection is a cause of our return to life; 
in fact, so close is the connection be- 
tween Our Lord’s resurrection and our 
own that St. Paul speaks of it as an 
accomplished fact—so certain it is! 
“God hath quickened us altogether in 
Christ .. . and hath raised us up, and 
hath made us sit together in the 
heavenly places” (Eph. 2, 5f). 


Faith in Jesus as the Christ 


Low Sunday 


“These (things) are written that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that believing you may have life in him” (Jo. 20, 31). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) St. John, the apostle of faith; purpose 
of his gospel. 
(2) Faith: enrichment of intelligence. 
(3) Faith’s expression in love. 
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It is customary to describe St. John 
You 
know that toward the end of his long 


as the apostle of love, or charity. 


life, when too weak to speak at length, 





FAITH IN JESUS AS THE CHRIST 


he contented himself with repeating the 
same brief formula: “My little children, 
love one another.” But the disciple 
whom Jesus loved might be described, 
with equal appropriateness, as the apos- 
tle of faith. Both the epistle and the 
cospel of today’s Mass are taken from 
the writings of the last survivor of the 
Apostolic College, and the theme of 
both is faith. 


ST. JOHN, APOSTLE OF FAITH 


When St. John wrote his gospel, he 
did not attempt to recount the story of 
Our Lord’s earthly life. This had been 
done already, and the first three evan- 
gelists’ writings were widely known. 
His purpose was an apologetic one. 
Even at this early period of the Church 
it was necessary to defend the dogma 
of Christ’s divinity. To this end the 
evangelist selected a half-dozen out- 
standing miracles from among the 
many which Our Lord had wrought in 
the sight of His disciples. These bear 
witness to His supernatural power. 
John also relates certain discourses 
which, by their incomparable sublimity, 
constitute a further proof of Christ’s 
superhuman character. In all the 
world’s literature, even in the New 
Testament itself, there is nothing com- 
parable to the marvelous outpourings 
of the heart of Christ which we find in 
St. John’s gospel, especially in chapters 
14,15, 16 and 17. In the conclusion of 
his priceless volume he informs us that 
his purpose in recounting these “signs” 
was to promote, or to increase, our faith 
in Jesus as the Christ, for this faith will 
surely lead us to eternal life; in fact, it 
is itself eternal life at least in germ. 

We are all of us familiar with the 
ritual of baptism. But do we fully 
realize the tremendous significance of 
that seemingly so very simple cere- 


mony? Try to picture the scene to 


yourselves, or call to mind your own 
christening. On that day, perhaps a 
remote one by now, the priest came 
down to the door of the church to meet 
you. He then put a question to you, 
addressing you by the name you have 
borne ever since: “What dost thou ask 
of the Chureh of God?” And your 
reply came prompt and terse. “Faith,” 
you said by the mouth of your god- 
parents. “What does faith give thee?” 
the priest asked, and you answered, 
“Life everlasting.” Surely, here is a 
dramatic dialogue without its like in 
secular literature. 

Faith and life everlasting! These 
two things go together; the one leads 
infallibly to the other, rather, life ever- 
lasting is but the final flowering of 
faith. ‘Without faith it is impossible 
to please God” (Heb. 11, 6), and “the 
just man liveth by faith” (Rom. 1, 17). 


FAITH: ENRICHMENT 
OF INTELLIGENCE 


In the supernatural sphere faith plays 
a role comparable to that of reason in 


the natural sphere. Reason, or intelli- 
gence, enables us to take cognizance 
not only of the world around us, but it 
even enables us to rise to knowledge of 
beauty, goodness, and so forth. Knowl- 
edge is the proper function of the in- 
tellect, and truth is its object. To love 
that which is good is the function of 
the will. But the will can only love, 
desire and delight in good after good 
has been pointed out to it by the intel- 
lect. In other words, we cannot love 
what we do not know. 

This holds good in the supernatural 
order also. Just as the intelligence en- 
lightens and guides the will, so does 
faith open before the soul’s eye vistas 
that otherwise would remain forever 
hid from it. Faith is a divinely- 
bestowed energy or habit that enables 
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us to know and to give a firm assent 
to facts or truths of which we have no 
evidence. We accept them on the au- 
thority of God who has revealed them. 
Faith is not derogatory to reason; on 
the contrary, it is an enrichment of our 
intelligence. It opens before us a vast, 
luminous world of beauty and truth 
whose existence, left to ourselves, we 
could never so much as guess at. Thus 
do the telescope and the microscope 
make it possible for us to behold mar- 
vels which the unaided eye would never 
discover. But there is this immense 
difference between natural knowledge 
and knowledge acquired by faith. It is 
possible for our senses to deceive us, 
and reason itself is by no means in- 
fallible. There is no possibility of 
error in what faith teaches us, because 
its truth is guaranteed by God who can 
neither err nor lead into error. 


FAITH’S EXPRESSION IN LOVE 


Charity unites us most sweetly to 
God; in fact, it leads to a mutual in- 
dwelling: “He that abideth in charity, 
abideth in God and God in him” (I 
Cor. 4, 16). But our first step toward 
God is by faith. “He that cometh to 
God must believe that he is, and is a 
rewarder to them that seek him” (Heb. 
11, 6). Faith is a wonderful act of 
homage to God. It implies utter trust 
and love, for we believe in, and trust 


unreservedly, only one whom we have 
already learned to love. Although these 
various activities of the soul differ from 
one another, they yet function together 
and form a splendid synthesis, so much 
so, indeed, that in one passage of his 
Epistle to the Romans, St. Paul could 
say that “the just man liveth by faith” 
(1, 17), while he writes (8, 24) that 
“we are saved by hope.” 

How we complicate this tremendous 
affair of saving our souls! It is so 
simple! You would have life ever- 
lasting? St. John assures you that you 
shall surely possess it provided you be- 
lieve that “Jesus is the Christ.” Of 
course the faith that is life and leads 
to eternal life is faith “informed,” as 
they say, by charity, that is, in tech- 
nical language, faith transfigured by 
charity, and so resplendent like the 
variegated sheen of shot-silk. “Faith 
that finds its expression in love is all 
that matters,” St. Paul writes (Gal. 
5, 6).} 

“These (things) are written that you 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
and that believing you may have life 
in him.” It seems so easy, too easy for 
our sophisticated minds. Yet, the as- 
surance is given by one who rested his 
head on the Master’s heart. “This is 
the victory that overcometh the world 
—our faith” (I Jo. 5, 4). 


‘Knox translation. 
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The Visual in Instruction 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LITT.D., LL.D. 


(= we speak of audio-visual 
rather than visual materials. But we 
must remember that the motion picture, 
important as it can become in the de- 
velopment of instructional activities, is 
but one of the audio-visual aids in use 
in our schools. The reading of a list of 
audio-visual aids in any manual makes 
this clear. Such a list must mention the 
chalkboard and the bulletin board; 
maps, graphs, charts; models, objects, 
specimens; flat pictures, still pictures, 
slides, posters, cartoons, clippings; 
records and transcriptions, wire record- 
ings and tape recordings; stereoscopes, 
radio, television; and trips, journeys, 
tours, and visits. In a sense, audio- 
visual has absorbed the visual. 

In 1947 the Department of Visual In- 
struction of the National Education 
Association changed its name to the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion. Writing in Educational Screen, 
April 1954, Edward G. Bernard gives 
his definition of audio-visual education: 


Audio-visual education may be de- 
fined as educational communication 
which uses material and methods of 
primarily sensory rather than sym- 
bolic nature. 
Kinder tells us that the term visual- 
sensory is satisfactory. Sensory per- 
tains to sense perception as distin- 
guished from intellectual perception, 
and means the faculty of receiving 
mental impressions through the senses 
of the body. Audio-visual, the term 
that has superseded visual-sensory, 
emphasizes the two most important of 


the sensory learning avenues, sight and 


hearing. 

Audio-visual instruction is not some- 
thing new. It is a method of long 
standing, probably the oldest method of 
conveying ideas. It has proved its 
worth in practice. Many audio-visual 
materials are old and have had a place 
in the schoolroom and _ instructional 
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techniques for scores of years; some 
were used in man’s earliest efforts at 
instruction. Others, such as television, 
are so new as to be found in only a 
small percentage of schools. 

Here we will use the terms visual and 
audio-visual interchangeably. We have 
found that visual education, in the 
broad sense of the term, is not a new 
thing. Schools for ages past have made 
use of models, maps, diagrams, pictures, 
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and various other materials and devices 
of the modern visual education. Visual 
images were employed in the dim ages 
of antiquity to convey information and 
even to teach. The open air village 
schools of ancient India used the sand 
as a blackboard. From drawings and 
paintings unearthed in the caves of 
France and Spain we learn much of the 
fauna and flora, of the traits and cus- 
toms of the paleolithic people. The 
hieroglyphies of ancient Egypt mark 
the transition from picture writing to 
the early form of the alphabet. All 
peoples used pictures to convey infor- 
mation. The pictures of all nations are 
in form and purpose essentially educa- 
tional. Early pictographs expressed 
only a few simple ideas. The culture 
of these early inhabitants of now highly 
civilized countries was very rudimen- 
tary. 

We do not pause here to demonstrate 
the absolute necessity of visual aids. 


The human race has depended always 
upon the eye more than upon any other 
organ of sense for learning about mate- 


rial objects. Spoken language was the 
first means of communicating thought. 
In the absence of a written language a 
record of thought for those at a distance 
was first made through symbols. From 
these symbols there gradually evolved 
an alphabet. Words formed from the 
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alphabet have meaning and content 
only through study. 

Visual aids serve a very important 
purpose in the beginnings of education 
for the modern child. Pictorial repre- 
sentation promotes interest. He who 
has had any experience with the pre- 
school child knows that the child begins 
to develop an interest in pictures and 
‘an learn much from them through 
proper instruction. Pictures have great 
appeal also for the uneducated adult. 
Even more mature minds are dependent 
in some degree upon visual presenta- 
tions in any new field of study, but no 
one who wishes to proceed further in 
educating himself can rely on pictures 
alone. There is the real danger of be- 
coming absorbed in observation to the 
detriment and even the atrophying of 
other mental functions. 


AUDIO-VISUAL IN LITURGY 


Pictures are best calculated to pre- 
sent material objects, that is, facts to 
be perceived. But language is and will 
continue to be the medium for the ex- 
pression of higher ideas and abstract 
relations. The visual or the audio- 
visual is not a substitutive educational 
device. The spoken word and the 
written word are still the most impor- 
tant channels of instruction, and will 
remain that. No audio-visual device, 
nor any combination of them, will dis- 
place the teacher. On the contrary, 
with the introduction of each new teach- 
ing method or device the teacher be- 
comes more important in the learning 
situation. Nor will audio-visual devices 
ever replace good textbooks and effec- 
tive teaching techniques. Teachers in 
increasing numbers acknowledge that 
learning will be easier and more thor- 
ough through a proper capitalization of 
visual materials. There is ever present 
the hazard of looking upon picture 
expression as merely supplementary. 
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From this attitude flows a certain care- 
lessness and indifference in the selection 
and use of picture expression. The net 
result is that the mechanical processes 
employed are often inferior, and the 
product is often inadequate. 

The Church, without theorizing and 
without psychological analysis, has 
ever embodied in her instruction the 
deepest and soundest psychological 
principles. Her symbolism and_ her 
ritual are visual education of the highest 
order. In the days of early persecution 
her ritual was of necessity simple. 
When the Church under Constantine 
emerged from the catacombs, more 
elaborate forms were introduced, but 
the purpose of them remained the same. 

“The Mass,” writes Doctor Pace in 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, “appeals 
to the mind through the medium of 
sense. It combines light and color and 
sound, the action of the priest, and the 
dramatic movement that fills the sanc- 


tuary, especially in the more solemn 


service. Beneath these outward forms 
lies the inner meaning. The altar it- 
self, in every detail, is full of a sym- 
bolism that brings vividly to mind the 
life and personality of Christ, the work 
of redemption, and the enduring sacri- 
fice of the cross.”” Every ceremony of 
the liturgy conveys a lesson through 
eye and ear to the highest faculties of 
the soul. The liturgy thus becomes an 
application on a large scale of those 
principles which underlie all teaching— 
appeal to the senses, association, apper- 
ception, expression, and imitation. The 
Church incorporated in her liturgy 
those elements which were best fitted 
to teach men the truth and lead them 
to act in conformity with the Gospel. 
Modern education today has adopted 
for its own purposes the psychological 
principles employed by the Church 
from the earliest ages. 

The modern feature is the organizing 
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of a department of instruction based, 
not upon subject matter, but upon a 
method of presentation. Visual educa- 
tion, according to The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, is a term used in the United 
States to designate those forms of in- 
struction in which use is made of pre- 
pared visual aids, such as models, maps 
and charts, mounted pictures, lantern 
slides, films for the projection of still 
pictures, stereographs, and motion pic- 
ture films. As a method it belongs to 
one of the senses, the sense of sight. 
We have no other method based upon 
an appeal to, or the specialized use of, 
a certain sense. There is no depart- 
ment of auditory education, of tactual, 
kinesthetic, gustatory, or olfactory 
education. 


AUDIO-VISUAL IS AS OLD 
AS EDUCATION 


The history of visual education re- 
veals to us that it is no recent invention. 
This type of presentation had its be- 
ginnings in the efforts of primitive man 
to express himself. The gradual evolu- 
tion of his modes of expression are of 
great interest to us, and they well 
demonstrate the need for visual educa- 
tion. Interesting as it would be to fol- 
low the transition from picture writing 
to the early form of the alphabet, we 
must here confine ourselves to a word 
concerning the pioneers of the modern 
movement. Foremost among these is 
John Amos Comenius (1592-1671), the 
famous realist who gave the world the 
first illustrated textbook in his Orbis 
Pictus (or “The World Illustrated’). 
Passages from his writings are fre- 
quently quoted by advocates of the 
modern visual education. Thus he 
writes: “As far as possible men are to 
be taught to become wise, not by books 
but by the heavens, the earth, oaks and 
beeches; that is, they must learn to 
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know and to examine things themselves 
and not the testimony and observing of 
others.” Froebel (1782—1852), follow- 
ing the principles enunciated by Pesta- 
(1746-1827), became another 
modern pioneer in visual education. 
Froebel believed in developing the 
senses of sight and touch and employed 
visual aids in his famous kindergarten. 
But if we accord Comenius the honor 
of the title of father of visual education, 
should we not name as its grandfather 
the Indian teacher who first drew pic- 
tures in the sand, and should we not 
name as its great-grandfather that 
paleolithic man who gave us his message 
through pictures on stones long before 
the invention of the alphabet? In a 
word, visual aids are as old as educa- 
tion. There is no form of education in 
which the picture has not been used to 
aid in the work of teaching. 
Photography gave a great impetus to 
visual education. Niepce secured the 
first permanent photographs in 1822. 
From the art of photography derived 
the stereoscope and the lantern slide. 
A stereograph is a pair of photographic 
prints so made as to bring out the third 
dimension, or depth. The lantern slide 
is a photographie positive on a glass 
plate, that can be projected on a screen. 


lozzi 


AUDIO-VISUAL HAS PROVED ITSELF 


Rapid advances in photography made 
the motion picture possible, and we find 
it in common use about the beginning 
of the twentieth century. This superior 
mode of photography employs all the 
methods of picturization previously in- 


’ 


vented. ‘Motion pictures,” says Doc- 
tor Rogers, “are a method of communi- 
cating thought by means of a series of 
photographs projected in rapid succes- 
sion to simulate action.” 

Experience proves that the visual 
method has a place in education. De- 
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spite many extravagant claims that 
cannot be substantiated, all the various 
means or instruments that help the 
pupil to make better use of the sense of 
sight, have made a definite contribution 
to the process of instructing the child. 
Though the sense of sight is a better 
avenue for the acquiring of experience 
than are the other senses, there is no 
conflict between sight and the other 
Proponents of the visual have 
made preposterous claims in its favor. 
Hollis notes the claim of some en- 
thusiasts that 87% of our knowledge 
is gained through the sense of sight. It 
was modestly stated that psychologists 
agreed on this. When Hollis attempted 
to ascertain the source of this state- 
ment, he found that the editor of the 
magazine in which it was made knew 
none of the psychologists, and that the 
author of the statement was a promi- 


senses. 


nent businessman who did not know 
any of the psychologists but had heard 
a preacher make the claim in a sermon 


“NIHIL EST IN INTELLECTU .. .” 


It remains true that the study of 
psychologists can enlighten us in this 
matter. A group of them, working un- 
der a grant from the Commonwealth 
Fund at the University of Chicago, ar- 
rived at a solid estimate of the essential 
place and value of the visual method. 
They found no conflict between the 
sense of sight and the sense of hearing 
or any of the other senses. There is a 
contrast between the direct experience 
(that is, the perception of material 
and the indirect experience 
(namely, abstract or generalized 
thought). To put it more concretely, 
there is a contrast between sense per- 
ception and language. They are not 
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opposed; the senses supplement one 
another just as sense perception and 
language must supplement each other. 
Nihil est in intellectu nisi prius fuerit 
in sensu is a principle that demands 
visual education but in no way excludes 
the operation of the other senses. No 
one questions the value of the sense of 
vision as a source of educative experi- 
ence. It is especially adapted to exhibit 
relationships of a very definite and 
exact nature, as, for instance, those of 
space. But the sensations of hearing 
are best adapted to serve the develop- 
ment of language. In a word, the cor- 
rect educative process employs each 
sense for its own proper purpose. 

No teacher today tries to get along 
without the visual method. Visual edu- 
‘sation or instruction has become very 
general. Teachers are trained to make 
constructive use of the graph, the dia- 
gram, and the picture. Modern news- 
papers supplement statements with 
copious pictorial representations de- 
signed to put the news graphically be- 
fore the reader and enable him to grasp 
its essence quickly. Some cynics say 
that our newspapers make excessive use 
of pictures because the average reading 
level of the public is not above that of 
the sixth grade. Newsmen and ad men 
agree that the appeal to the eye through 
pictures is very effective. 

The motion picture, we fear, has 
suffered from overemphasis as a teach- 
ing aid. There is no doubt that it does 
play an important part when properly 
used, but we must concede that it is not 
well adapted for any of the aspects of 
material things other than motion. It 
has some supplementary educational 
value in showing processes when other 
related facts are known. But it has no 
distinct value for representing objects 
that are static, as, for instance, build- 
ings, works of art. Other authorities 
belittle its value as an educational aid 
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and speak of it merely as a medium fo: 
entertainment. Many modern educa- 
tional films in the past have ignored the 
psychological principles underlying the 
proper use of motion pictures. Today 
an enlightened effort is being made to 
have the educational film serve the pur- 
poses of education. Some of the find- 
ings of research work in visual educa- 
tion come under suspicion because the 
projects are financed by commercial 
picture interests. But if the film pro- 
ducer can prove that his wares promote 
better teaching procedure, he does edu- 
cation a real service in producing and 
marketing his products. The skeptical 


schoolman is, however, a bit mistrust- 
ful of commercial representatives who 
never have anything but the best. 


EXAGGERATED CLAIMS 
ANTAGONIZE EDUCATORS 


Startling claims have been advanced 
by proponents of the educational mo- 
tion picture. When some enthusiast 
tells us that the pupil learns less 
geography and history in school than 
he does in the movie theatre around the 
corner, we are not much impressed. Let 
the new medium prove itself. It is true 
that moderate claims can be substan- 
tiated. When an experienced school ad- 
ministrator tells us, after mature in- 
vestigation, that “groups of pupils, 
taught with the aid of motion pictures 
as a teaching device, scored a certain 
percentage higher in certain subjects 
than other similar groups, covering a 
similar, or as nearly parallel ground as 
possible, without the aid of films,” we 
are greatly impressed. Another investi- 
gator reached this moderate conclusion: 
“The motion picture has a_ practical 
value in enabling the school pupil to 
get a better understanding of certain 
school subjects, and in enriching his 
background of experience.” There is 
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little chance of acceptance for a teach- 
ing film that ignores the guiding norm 
set up some years ago by Dr. Finnegan: 
“The dominant tone and spirit of the 
film should be to present ideas, to re- 
veal processes, to clarify situations, to 
represent actualities—to instruct.” The 
producer of educational motion pictures 
must make his materials conform to the 
general principles governing the use of 
every visual aid. 

No difficulties of distribution, some- 
times encountered in schools or school 
districts where a smoothly functioning 
film library or depository is not yet es- 
tablished, can make it permissible to 
accept a substitute film that has no 
correlation with the subject matter 
specified by a given curriculum. Nor 
may school authorities permit the in- 
trusion of films at the expense of abridg- 
ing the time allotted for instruction. 
The principal or the teacher who shows 
a film for no better reason than its 
availability has little regard for the 
best interests of her group. ‘To distract 
a geography class engrossed in the study 
of rainy low latitudes with a film de- 
picting Eskimo life or the hunting of 
big game, is at the very least poor 
articulation.” 


AUDIO-VISUAL: LEAVEN 
TO LEARNING 


When we come to a discussion of the 
more feasible lantern slide and stereo- 
graph, we find authorities again di- 
vided in their estimates of these valu- 
able and maneuverable visual aids. 
Some defend the plain photograph, 
either free or as a textbook illustration, 
as the best static visual aid. Others 
incline to the use of the lantern slide, 
and yet others are convinced that the 
stereograph is superior alike to the 
photograph and the slide. If we can 
measure utility by the observation span 
of pupils tested, the slide and the 
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stereograpli are both superior to the 
photograph. Group interest and the 
enlargement of the projected image 
likely give stronger appeal to the lan- 
tern slide. The stereograph presents the 
third dimension clearly and this draws 
and holds the attention particularly of 
the child whose sense of relationship is 
not well developed. Other visual dis- 
tractions are necessarily excluded in 
viewing the stereograph. This makes 
concentration easy and increases the 
observation span. The observation 
norm does not establish an appreciable 
difference between the lantern slide and 
the stereograph. But the ratio of pref- 
erence among the pupils themselves 
favors the lantern slide. Perhaps in- 
terest influenced the pupils’ vote on this 
point. The difference in observation 
time between the quickest pupil and the 
most deliberate observer forces one to 
conclude that much individual instruc- 
tion or attention is necessary in the use 
of visual aids. The eyes of two per- 
sons trained to observe do not record 
observation with equal celerity. We 
must expect to find a wide difference 
among children. 

The introduction of perspective and 
color into a picture adds to its effective- 
ness. The stereograph, when viewed 
through the stereoscope, gives the effect 
of the third dimension; that is, it shows 
depth or perspective. When we add 
color to the stereograph, we have the 
nearest approach to the real situation. 
Various tests have definitely established 
that perspective in a picture increases 
the observation span. Color seems to 
effect an additional increase, but in a 


test it is difficult to control all the 
factors. Young people generally per- 
ceive approximately 11% more in a 
stereograph than in a plain photograp), 
of equal size. 

The large, well-defined free picture 
is superior to the textbook illustration. 
There is a very definite tendency today 
to increase, in textbooks of almost 
every grade subject, the space devoted 
to pictures. If these pictures are func- 


tional, they are a distinct asset. 


The essential advantages of the 
stereograph make it worthy of a special 
study. Weber found that the use of 
correlated stereographs during verbal 
instruction effected a 7% increase in 
learning. After subjecting four grade 
groups to a battery of three tests in a 
stereographic experiment, Weber found 
that the average gain in learning 
amounted to 8%. “It seems,” concludes 
Weber, “that the younger the school 
child is in experience or mental age, the 
greater is the value of pictures in the 
learning process; and, furthermore, the 
lower he is in intellectual capacity, as 
indicated by his intelligence quotient, 
the greater is the necessity for the use 
of visual aids in his instruction.” 


Visual aids are necessary as a leaven 
to learning. Pictures supply the ele- 
ments of the vicarious experience so 
badly needed by the youth of our land. 
Today the child’s fund of experience is 
not adequate for an understanding of 
the complexity of modern civilization. 
The school must supply these experi- 
ences, and visual aids are essential to 
the right performance of the task. 
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QO UESTIONS Answe RED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 





Priest Distracted 
during Absolution 


Question: There have been times 
when, in spite of my best efforts, I have 
been distracted while actually giving 
absolution, so that I did not advert to 
what I was doing at the time the form 
of sacrament was pronounced. When 
this happens, it always worries me, and 
I usually recite the form again to be 
sure that the absolution was valid and 
that I had the necessary intention. If 
the confessor is distracted when he says 
the form of absolution, is the validity 
of the sacrament affected? Does it 
make a difference whether the distrac- 
tion is voluntary or involuntary? 
Should the priest recite the form of ab- 
solution again? 

SACERDOS 

Answer: For the validity of any 
sacrament, it is required that the min- 
ister have the intention of conferring it. 
This intention can be of different kinds. 
Following the terminology used by 
Father Noldin in his manual of moral 
theology,! we say that the minister’s in- 
tention can be actual, virtual, habitual, 
or interpretative. Of these, only the 
first two suffice for valid administration 
of a sacrament. 

Both actual and virtual intentions are 
said to “exist here and now, and to flow 
into the action performed.” The chief 
difference between the two is that the 
person who has an actual intention ad- 
verts to the action and to what he in- 
tends to do at the time the act is per- 


* Summa Theologiae Moralis, by H. Noldin, 
SJ., revised by G. Heinzel, SJ., Vol. III 
(Rauch, Oeniponte, 1955), n. 20. 
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formed. A virtual intention is possessed 
by one who knowingly and willingly 
performs the act, but who does not ad- 
vert to it at the time he places it. 

Thus, if a priest is distracted by the 
crying of another infant while he pours 
the water and says the words, so that he 
is temporarily thinking of something 
other than the child he is baptizing, he 
has a virtual intention of conferring the 
sacrament. Only because of that in- 
tention did he come to the church to 
baptize. He went to the baptistery and 
began the ceremonies because he had 
the intention of doing so. The only 
difficulty present is that he has been dis- 
tracted while doing what he intends to 
do all along. 

The priest’s being distracted does not 
affect the validity of the sacrament he 
confers, whether it be Baptism, or Pen- 
ance, or any other. This is common 
theological teaching, and it applies 
whether the distraction be voluntary or 
not. Let it be carefully noted that we 
suppose the correct placing of the mat- 
ter and form, for these two elements of 
the sacrament are just as necessary as 
the minister’s intention. Furthermore. 
it must be recognized that a distraction 
could be so confusing and so closely 
connected with the very placing of the 
essential matter and form, that there 
would be grave danger of invalidity 
from a substantial defect in matter or 
form. 

Nevertheless, a distraction in itself 
does not affect validity, and it does not 
vitiate the minister’s intention. In the 
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present case, therefore, the priest should 
not repeat the form of sacramental ab- 
solution unless he has serious doubts 
concerning the correct pronouncing of 
the form. His inability to remember 
clearly his reciting of the words of sac- 
ramental absolution is not proof that 
they were not said. From force of 
habit, if the confessor begins the intro- 
ductory portion of the form, he is al- 
most certainly bound to complete it, if 
he is distracted, and to be aware that 
something is out of order, if he should 
happen not to complete it. 

It is not humanly possible to avoid 
all distractions. Realization that his 
attention has been momentarily caught 
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by something else for a moment or two, 
even while he recites the sacramental 
form, should not ordinarily trouble the 
confessor. If there was no mortal sin 
confessed, there is no danger of grave 
spiritual harm to the penitent from in- 
advertent omission of the form of abso- 
lution, which omission, we must realize, 
should be regarded as merely possible 
and not likely. If there was a confes- 
sion of mortal sin, there is naturally 
greater reason for anxiety because of 
the penitent’s state of soul. We can 
understand, therefore, the priest’s de- 
ciding to repeat conditionally the form 
of absolution, lest the penitent unknow- 
ingly leave in a state of mortal sin. 

However, if doubts of this nature 
plague the confessor frequently or 
habitually, he should check the tend- 
ency before it becomes for him a seri- 
ous personal problem of scrupulosity. 
He is then well advised to explain the 
matter to a prudent director of souls, 
and to be guided by the advice given to 
him by that other priest. 


Layman Opening Tabernacle 
during Fire 


Question: Because of the publicized 
rash of church fires recently, some of us 
got into a discussion about a lay per- 
son’s going into a burning church, open- 
ing the tabernacle, and removing the 
Blessed Sacrament, if there is no priest 
available. There was disagreement 
about the lawfulness of this, and none 
of us have been able to find anything 
definite on the point. Can you give us 
any statement or reference on this par- 
ticular matter? 

PRAEDICANS 


Answer: The writer does not remem- 
ber coming across any explicit state- 
ment of an author or commentator on 
this specific point. Neither has he 
found any explicit declaration from an 
organ of the Holy See, dealing directly 
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vith the removal of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment from the tabernacle by a layman 
in ease of fire. Nevertheless, we see no 
solid argument against a layman’s tak- 
ing this emergency action in such -cir- 
cumstances, and his doing so is praise- 
worthy at such a time. 

There is nothing intrinsically wrong 
about a layman’s opening the taber- 
nacle, or about his carrying the Holy 
Eucharist. We know that in the first 
centuries of the Church, during times of 
persecution, the faithful brought the 
Blessed Sacrament to their homes and 
kept it there. In fact, a similar conces- 
sion was made to the faithful suffering 
persecution in Mexico in the twenties. 
If no priest, or other cleric in major or 
minor orders, was available, a pious 
layman was to be given the responsi- 
bility of bringing Holy Communion to 
the sick or dying. The patient was al- 
lowed to give himself Communion. If 
he was unwilling to do so, the layman 
bringing the Holy Eucharist was to give 
him Communion.? 

If a chureh or chapel is on fire, and 
there is genuine danger that the sacred 
Species may be destroyed by the flames, 
there is certainly grave reason to disre- 
gard the precept which restricts to 
priests and deacons the opening of the 
tabernacle, and the carrying of the 
Blessed Sacrament. The Code of Canon 
Law, when prescribing observance of 
the natural fast from midnight by those 
who are going to receive Holy Com- 
munion, states that this obligation 
ceases to bind when there is need of 
preventing irreverence to the Blessed 
Sacrament.* There is hardly need of 
this explicit declaration, because, if ir- 
reverence be threatened, the ecclesiasti- 
cal law of the Eucharistic fast must 


“The Canon Law Digest, by T. Lincoln 
Bousearen, S.J. (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1934—), 
Vol. II, p. 28. 

Canon 858, §1. 


yield to the higher law which demands 
preserving the Body and Blood of 
Christ in the sacramental Species from 
irreverence or profanation. 

Lacking a clear statement along these 
lines about the opening of the taber- 
nacle, we can still say that it is lawful 
for a lay person to open it in order to 
remove the Blessed Sacrament and to 
save the sacred Species from irrever- 
ence, either material or formal. If it 
be permissible, in case of grave need, 
for a lay person to carry the Blessed 
Sacrament to the dying,’ for the faith- 


*De Sacramentis, by Felix M. Cappello, 
S.J. (Marietti, Rome, 1947), Volume I, n. 307. 
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ful to keep the Holy Eucharist in their 
homes in time of persecution, and even 
to administer Communion to themselves 
in certain grave circumstances, we are 
not being unreasonable in applying the 
same general norms to the grave and 
unforeseen emergency caused by fire in 
a church or chapel. 

Confirmatory evidence in support of 
this policy is found in a document, is- 
sued during World War II by the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, 
on protection of the Blessed Sacrament 
from incursions of war.® The letter de- 


* September 15, 1943, AAS. XXXV, p. 282; 
Canon Law Digest, III, pp. 515-518. 
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clared that the purpose of the Sacred 
Congregation was to seek appropriat 
means of protecting the Holy Eucha- 
rist from irreverence during the war 
To that end it presented certain meas- 
ures which it was thought might be ot 
service to the Ordinaries in safeguard- 
ing the sacred Species. 

Among other things, it was very 
strongly recommended that the pastor 
instruct some of the faithful who are 
notable for their prudence and piety, so 
that, in extreme necessity, if there is 
no pastor or priest in the place and an 
imminent danger of profanation to the 
Most Blessed Eucharist arises, they 
may know how to put the sacred Spe- 
cies in a safe place, or, if the Species 
have been scattered, how to search for 
them and collect them as carefully as 
possible. 

This was not a granting of permission 
for the laity to take care of the Blessed 
Sacrament. It constituted a strongly 
recommended means of protecting the 
Holy Eucharist. There is not the same 
need of advance instruction in peace- 
time as in time of war to guard against 
the destruction of the sacred Species by 
fire or in the rubble of a collapsing 
building. Nevertheless, if a similar 
emergency arises in peacetime, there is 
no reason to let this happen if there be 
present a lay person who is able to save 
the Blessed Sacrament, provided that 
no priest or deacon or other cleric is at 
hand to perform this duty. 

It will do no harm to add that no one, 
priest or layman, is obliged to incur 
grave risk to his life to fulfill a mission 
such as this. 


Senility and Holy Communion 


Question: I recently inherited from 
my predecessor on the first Friday 
Communion calls a man some eighty 
years of age who has apparently be- 
come senile. Attempts to secure matter 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


for sacramental absolution bring only a 
series of grunts, which are hard to in- 
terpret. He cannot even repeat intelli- 
gently the act of contrition after me. 
Am I justified in permitting him to re- 
ceive Holy Communion under these 
conditions? 

SUBSCRIBER 


Answer: The fact that one’s pred- 
ecessor has seen fit to bring Holy 


Communion to an elderly patient such 
as the one described sets up a certain 
presumption in favor of giving Holy 
Communion. In other words, we be- 
lieve that the newly arrived priest 
should continue to bring Communion to 
those sick who have been receiving 
regularly, unless it is clearly unlawful 
or improper to do so. 

Upon what principle should the pres- 
ent case be judged? It will be worth- 
while to examine the comments of some 
of the theologians upon this matter. 
Noldin would permit giving Commun- 
ion to the senile and the feeble-minded 
(semifatuis) who have sufficient know]- 
edge to distinguish the Eucharist from 
ordinary bread. However, he would 
give them Communion “more rarely” 
than others, that is, when Holy Com- 
munion is of precept. He adds that 
the priest should not be scrupulous in 
this matter, since the reception of the 
Holy Eucharist will certainly profit the 
recipients, and there exists no danger 
of irreverence. lorio is stricter, permit- 
ting the giving of Communion to those 
who have some recognition of what it 
is, but only rarely, that is, in danger of 
death and when it is necessary to fulfill 
the paschal precept.?. He cites St. Al- 
phonsus as authority for this opinion, 
and we find the saint’s opinion so set 
down in his own moral theology. At 
the same time, St. Alphonsus cites two 


* Op. cit., III, n. 135. 
_"Theologia Moralis, by Thomas A. Iorio, 
ae (D’Auria, Naples, 1947), Vol. III, n. 
9, 2. 





other theologians who taught that Com- 
munion could be given as often to the 
feeble-minded as to others, although 
one of these, Leander, is cited as think- 
ing that the stricter opinion is the more 
probable.’ Because of the authority of 
St. Alphonsus in the realm of moral 
theology, one can safely, without any 
qualm of conscience, give Holy Com- 
munion in danger of death and at 
Easter time to the senile and feeble- 
minded, if they are able to discern the 
Sucharist from common bread. 

May Communion be brought to them 
more frequently, say once a month on 
the first Friday? The writer believes 
that we find in the teaching of Genicot 


- * Theologia Moralis, by St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, Gaudé Edition (1953), Lib. VI, n, 
303. 
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a safe and practical norm. It will not 
automatically prevent or settle all 
doubts, but it provides a sound basis for 
making the decision in any particular 
case, and will not needlessly deprive of 
sacramental grace anyone to whom 
Holy Communion may lawfully be 
given. 

Genicot’s teaching may be summed 
up in this fashion. Theologians are in 
disagreement concerning the distribu- 
tion of Holy Communion to the feeble- 
minded, with whom are classed those in 
their second childhood (senes repueras- 
centes). Many, among them St. Al- 
phonsus, would give Communion to 
these persons only at Easter and when 
they are in danger of death. Others, 
such as Sanchez, would do so as often 
as they wish to receive. 

Genicot is of the opinion that the de- 
cision must be left to the good judgment 
of the confessor, who will decide the 
relative frequency with which Com- 
munion should be brought to them, ac- 
cording to the degree of their rational- 
ity, devotion, desire for Communion, 
and so forth. He adds, much in the 
same vein as Noldin, that, since there 
is lacking certain and definite legisla- 
tion upon this point, a priest should not 
be scrupulous about doing for these 
people something that is certainly go- 


ing to be of spiritual benefit to them.° 
The spiritual benefit, of course, is the 
increase of sanctifying grace which the 
sacrament will produce in their souls, 
even if they do not fully realize what is 
happening. 

So far as can be determined from 
Subscriber’s explanation of the case 
with which he must deal, the writer 
would be inclined to continue bringing 
Holy Communion to the elderly patient, 
until it is clear beyond reasonable doubt 
that he has lost the use of reason com- 
pletely, or until real danger or irrever- 
ence in his manner of receiving should 
manifest itself. Moreover, we must 
not overlook the possibility that the pa- 
tient’s inability to express himself or 
to acknowledge by intelligent external 
signs what is said to him may not be 
truly indicative of the state of his mind. 
Because of the many circumstances 
that must be considered in each case, 
the priest must make the final decision, 
based upon prudent judgment of the 
available facts and upon application to 
them of the law as explained by repu- 
table theologians such as those cited 
above. 


* Institutiones Theologiae Moralis, by E. 
Genicot, SJ., and J. Salsmans, SJ., revised 
by A. Gortebecke, S.J. (L’Edition Universelle, 
Brussells, 1951), Vol. II, n. 186. 
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Necessarily Objective Work 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES’ OF 
America. By John A. Hardon, S.J. 
(The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md., 1957), 365 pp. $5.00. 

Several years of fruitful research, a 
trained mind and doubtless a_ vast 
amount of patience have resulted in a 
very practical and readable book by 
Father John A. Hardon, SJ. The 
book’s title, while adequate, does not 
fully prepare the reader for the 
fascinating material within—a fascina- 
tion that will not let the book out of 
one’s hands till it has been thoroughly 
finished. For here is a book which 
every Catholic will want to read, 
whether he be priest, brother, seminar- 
ian, or layman. 

The book, directed to the general 
Catholic reader, fills an obvious need 
for a practical manual on Protestantism 
in America. Since Catholics and Prot- 
estants intermingle closely in their 
everyday affairs, there is a definite need 
for a thorough understanding not merely 
of the Reformation era or of European 
Protestantism, but of the American 
Protestant denominations whose mem- 
bers are often our personal acquaint- 
ances and friends. Doubtless this book 
—well reasoned, interesting and in- 
formative that it is—will find a place 
in the library of the serious Protestant 
also. 

One point very much in favor of the 
book is that its sources are taken ez- 
clusively from non-Catholic journals 
and books. No one can accuse the 
author of a priori opinions. Moreover, 
the material is recent and brings our 


notions of Protestantism in America 
completely up to date. While it is fine 
and necessary to know the theology of 
the sixteenth century reformers, it is 
just as necessary to know how that 
theology as it has been modified to date. 

Consider, for example, Father Har- 
don’s chapter on Lutheranism. A good 
historical background is given, plus the 
present-day teachings of the various 
synods, their difficulties and contro- 
versies from a dogmatic viewpoint. An 
informative sketch of Episcopalianism 
tells us precisely when and where it 
broke from Anglicanism, and shows the 
gradual drift toward high church tend- 
encies among some. 

The book is not meant to be a pro- 
found theological and historical analysis 
of the Protestant scene, but rather an 
informative and practical book. You 
will miss the more scientific approach of 
Gustave Weigel’s survey of contempo- 
rary Protestant theology or the insights 
of Knox’s Enthusiasm. Yet even the 
informed theologian will perhaps find 
new materials and will realize that a 
work of this sort is meant to be of an 
eminently practical and down-to-earth 
nature. A companion volume analyzing 
the data of this book would be an in- 
teresting challenge to the writer. 

The layman will be pressed to ask 
pertinent questions with this book as a 
background. The unstable and, at 
times, weird results of the principle of 
private revelation and private interpre- 
tation will prompt him to further his- 
torical, theological and psychological 
investigations. He will want to know 
what there is in the heart of man to put 
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credence in the writings of such people 
as Mary Baker Eddy, Joseph Smith, or 
the Jehovah Witnesses. He will want 
to know what the psychology of re- 


ligious leadership must be, the character 


weakness behind the brittle facade of 
spiritual righteousness and _ spiritual 
pride, the power mania that drives 
heresiarchs to put themselves up as 
prophets of God. 
there is in creating little islands of re- 
ligiosity apart from reality, the utter 
chaos that is the result of the break 
from the true Church. And, above all, 
he will see in the confusion and centrif- 
ugal tendencies of Protestantism a nega- 
tive “proof” of the value of a real au- 
thority in matters religious, the author- 
ity of the Catholic Church. 

The chaotic state of American Prot- 
estantism makes it a phenomenon al- 


He will see the danger 
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most impossible to describe in its amoe- 
boid and chameleon tendencies. Yet 
the author has managed to put some 
semblance of order into the materials 
by limiting his scope of treatment to 
three sections. He treats first of the 
fourteen major denominations, goes on 
to the minor ones, and in the final sec- 
tion adds enlightening statistics on 
church membership, schools, the clergy, 
religious bodies, and the constituents 
of the National Council of Churches. 
The general index, with detailed enough 
references, makes it easy to track down 
pertinent material for convert classes 
or whatever other purpose. 

The Protestant Churches of America 
should be found in every rectory and 
seminary, every convent and school, 
but it must also be found in the homes 
of our Catholic laymen, that their 
apostolate for the faith may be made 
that much more intelligent, and that 
the spirit of sincere charity which the 
author imparts may permeate their 
dealings with our non-Catholic neigh- 
bors. 


Fipeutis SmitH, O.F.M., M.A. 


Cor Pauli, Cor Christi 


Saint PavuL: THE APOSTLE OF THE 
GENTILES. By Justo Perez de Urbel, 
O.S.B.; translated from the Spanish 
by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. (New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md., 1956), 
pp. xii + 430. 338 pp. $5.00. 

Let it be set down immediately as 
the firm conviction of this reviewer that 
there can never be too many books on 
St. Paul. As Chrysostom said, “Cor 
Pauli, Cor Christi,” and if each book on 
St. Paul were to bring no more than one 
reader to the Heart of Christ, it would 
still be worth publishing. 

Now to the book under review. The 
author states unequivocally that he does 
not “offer anything that will enlighten 
the learned,” but that he has tried 
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simply “to outline the story of the 
creat missionary’s life, endeavoring to 
penetrate into his soul, to grasp the 
essence of his thoughts, to see his ac- 
tions against the background of his age, 
and to present his gigantic character in 
all its rugged sublimity and sanctity.” 
He has succeeded admirably. This 
hook can be recommended unreservedly 
for those coming to St. Paul for the 
first time, or for those coming back to 
him after a longer or shorter lapse of 
time. 

This is not to say that it is the ideal 
one-volume work on St. Paul. But 
this is to be attributed not to any de- 
ficiency in the work itself, but rather 
to the fact that the concept, ideal one- 
volume work on St. Paul, is a contradic- 
tion in terms. Such a work would have 





to be a distillation into lapidary formu- 
las of a whole book-shelf: on exegesis, 
some such commentaries as those of 
Lagrange and his colleagues in the 
Etudes Bibliques; on theology, some 
such work as that of Prat; on Greco- 
Roman background, something like the 
volumes of Festugiére; all combined 
with the skill of a literary Sherlock 
Holmes to ferret out the biography of 
St. Paul from the sparse hints scattered 
through the Acts and his Epistles. 

The author has chosen to use what 
may be called the technique of the his- 
torical novel. He has taken the known 
facts and filled in the gaps with mate- 
rial drawn from our knowledge of the 
world in which the Apostle worked. 
This has resulted in two opposite de- 
fects: there is a plethora of weasel 
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words: “undoubtedly,” “we 
may well believe,’ etc; at the same 
time, some things are stated as facts, 
which, quite simply, no one can know: 
e.g. (p. 156), after St. Paul’s rebuke of 
St. Peter, ‘ . on hearing these words, 
Peter felt the old wound in his heart 
reopening and a fiery dart of sweet 
pain transfixed him . . . We can well 
believe that, as Paul finished speaking, 
Peter impulsively embraced him.” 

It is difficult, admittedly, to be bal- 
anced, but it seems just a bit too much 
to say of St. Paul’s home (p. 16), “ 
no tendril of Hellenistic culture took 
root there,” while on the very next page 
it is stated that the Koiné was the 
channel through which Greek thought 
influenced him; then, too (p. 29), it is 
stated that the Septuagint was the main 
object of his study—a statement which 
is doubtful zn se. 

Again, to say of the rationalistie hy- 
potheses that they are “over-subtle, 
extravagant, puerile, ridiculous or in- 
sufficient” is perhaps justifiable for each 
separate term, but to pile all those 
adjectives in one sentence, 


“possibly,” 


seems to be 
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not quite the mark of calm objectivity. 

Further, it would have been helpful 
to make a more extensive use of the 
Pauline text inasmuch as St. Paul’s im- 
portance for us lies largely in his doc- 
trine. 

The style of the book seems to this 
reviewer rather pedestrian, and when 
at times the author is really gripped 
by his subject, there is a slight savor of 
the Horatian “Purpureus, late 
splendeat, pannus.” 

One last observation: the book would 
have been improved if greater emphasis 
had been placed on the absolute Christo- 
centricity of St. Paul’s life and teaching. 

These minor criticisms to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the book is 
warmly recommended as an introduc- 
tion to St. Paul. 


qui 
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$4.95. 

Mazzini and the Secret Societies by 
E. E. Y. Hales is a popular but scholarly 
account of the early and creative years 
of Guiseppe Mazzini. It is a successful 
attempt to re-evaluate the historical im- 
portance of Mazzini. The author is 
critical but sympathetic. He tries to 
present Mazzini as he really was— 
“without the cloak and dagger which 
haunted the dreams of the frightened 
ruling classes, but also without the halo 
with which liberals have loved to crown 
him.” 

Mr. Hales saved the best, or at least 
the most important, until the last: 
Mazzini’s theology. It consisted of a 
belief in a personal God, though not 
the Christian God, and of the idea that 
God gave to humanity a law of progress 
which humanity must unravel and in- 
terpret for itself. 
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Mazzini’s theology was responsible 
for his politics, for with him theology 
and politics were but different aspects of 
the same thing. Out of his religious be- 
liefs developed the idea that Italy had 
a mission. Her mission was to unify 
and free herself and then to free the 
other peoples of the world so that an 
association of free and equal nations 
might further discover the law of prog- 
Young Italy and Young Europe 
were organized to carry out this double 
mission. 

It is usually said that Mazzini, a one- 
time Carbonaro, founded Young Italy 
because the Carbonari had no definite 
plan. Actually, as Mr. Hales very well 
points out, many of the Carbonari had 
exactly the same aim as Young Italy— 
a unitary republic. Young Italy dif- 
fered from the Carbonari, though, in 
trying to teach the Italians their mis- 
sion and in attempting to substitute 
Italian for French leadership. Even 
the idea of Italian mission and leader- 
ship was not entirely new, since certain 
eighteenth-century Italian writers, like 
Alfieri, had advocated it. But, of course, 
they had no organization behind them. 

Mazzini’s religious ideas were no 
doubt responsible for his personal mo- 
rality as well as for his politics. He was 
in many ways a man of high moral char- 
acter, but he lacked the Christian sense 
of personal sin. In his mind his mission 
justified almost anything, including a 
plan to assassinate Charles Albert of 
Sardinia and Louis Philippe of France, 
and a scheme whereby he secured 7,000 
franes from his father under false pre- 
tenses. His moral code was also flexible 
enough to permit at least one serious 
love affair, but he considered the lady 


ress. 


in question his wife “in the eyes of . 


70d.” 

What did Mazzini really achieve? 
Very little and very much. His theol- 
ogy was accepted by only one or two 
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converts. His attempted invasion oj 


Savoy from Switzerland early in 1834 
was supposed to encourage risings in 


Italy, but the whole thing ended in a 
fiasco and Young Italy began to break 
up. Young Europe, launched later in 
the year, never got off the ground. Yet 
Mazzini’s inspiration and devotion to 
the cause were an important factor in 
the unification of Italy. 

So much for Mazzini. What of Mr. 
Hales? He, too, has his failures and his 
successes. Despite his obvious attempt 
to be fair, one wonders about his state- 
ment that Mazzini believed “The indi- 
vidual and the family exist for the 
nation and the nation exists for human- 
ity.” There was an element of totali- 
tarianism in Mazzini, but is this state- 
ment too extreme? Even if it is correct, 
one would like to see the evidence. In 
general, footnotes could be used much 
more freely. But these flaws do not de- 
tract very much from the work. On 
the whole, it is the best account in Eng- 
lish of the early years of Mazzini. 

Leo J. WEARING, PH.D. 


Valuable Thesaurus 


THE Book or CATHOLIC QUOTATIONS. 
General Editor, John Chapin (Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, N. Y., 1956), pp. 
x + 1073. $8.50. 

Adorned with a dedication which 
surely cannot be excelled—Matri In- 
temeratae Sedi Sapientiae—and enjoy- 
ing the imprimatur of His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, the general 
editor of The Book of Catholic Quota- 
tions has launched upon the waves of 
the 1956 Fall literary sea a most attrac- 
tive volume. May I say at the start 
that the “first and only compendium” 
of more than 10,000 quotations is every- 
thing that the dust jacket claims for it. 
It bids fair to make its mark in the 
world, no doubt about that. And if it 
doesn’t, it will be due to no fault of the 
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editor or of his publisher. Both have 
expended every conceivable artifice of 
anthological skill to produce not a 
thesaurus but the thesaurus of Catholic 
quotations, even where an_ asterisk 
warns the consultor that some quotation 
is not technically a “Catholic” quota- 
tion. 

Reviewers are expected to be sui 
generis, and this one sues for no exemp- 
tion. Accordingly, might he be per- 
mitted to quote a few choice selections 
of his own, which he would wish to find 
in the revised edition of this compen- 
dium? His selections might even be 
welcomed by the readers of his review. 


Choice: 


To every soul there openeth 
A way, and ways, and a way; 
And the high soul climbs the High 
Way, 
And the low soul gropes the Low, 
While in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man their openeth a 
High Way and a Low, 
And every man decideth 
The Way his soul shall go. 


Death: 


Eloquent, just, and mighty Death, 
who has drawn together all the far- 
stretched greatness of man, with his 
vices and his paltriness, and has 
covered all with two narrow words, 
Hic Jacet (Sir Walter Raleigh). 


Incarnation: 


. . . the Fleshing of the Word 
(Hugh Ross Williamson, The Great 
Prayer). 

Principle: 

A wise man does not expose him- 
self needlessly to danger; but he is 
willing, in great crises, to give even 
his life—knowing that under certain 
conditions it is not worth while to 
live (St. Thomas More, quoting Aris- 
totle). 


Religion: 


True religion is St. Francis of 


| 
| 
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Assisi embracing the leper in the road, 
is the “little way” of the Little 
Flower, is St. Thomas the Apostle 
saying to Christ, “My God and my 
All.” True religion is Jesus Christ 
dying on Calvary and praying, “Not 
my will but Thine be done” (Rev. 
John P. Kleinz, Columbia). 


Superstition: 


Superstition is when we isolate 
things we cannot connect; rationalism 
is when we ask for reasons, when we 
should not, that is, an attempt to ex- 
plain things about which we can 
know nothing (Newman). 


Temptation: 


Three temptations govern the whole 
of history and display the three 
images which crystallize all the in- 
soluble contradictions of human na- 
ture throughout the world: sensu- 
ality, the will to power, and the desire 
to transcend the limits of mortality 
(Feoedor Dostoievsky). 


A non-Catholic consulting this com- 
pendium may be legitimately puzzled 


about quotations which possibly would 
be better left out. Canon 228 of the 
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Code of Canon Law requires special 
treatment, involving as it does a seem- 
ing contradiction: “An ecumenical! 
council has supreme power over the 
Church.” Non-Catholics are bound to 
ask, if this be true, if the conclusion of 
the canon expresses a non sequitur: “It 
is not permissible to appeal from the 
sentence of the Roman pontiff to a gen- 
eral council.” The non datur invites 
interpretation beyond the scope of a 
simple quotation. 

Apart from a criticism here and there, 
The Book of Catholic Quotations merits 
every praise we can give it to promote 
its propagation. We predict that it will 
be consulted over and over again by 
those who acquire it, and we express 
the hope that the number of those who 
do acquire this unique thesaurus will 
be as innumerable as those who have 
purchased other distinguished compen- 
diums of quotations, literary, biblical, 
scientific. They will show expert judg- 
ment in making their selection of this 
anthology a must. 

GERALD T, Cooney 


Five Works on 
Sacred Scripture 


THE Book or Books: The Story of the 
Old Testament. By Daniel-Rops; 
illustrated by Fritz Kredel (P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York, 1956), 
pp. 166. $3.75. 


Daniel-Rops tells a story well. The 
little ten-year-old goddaughter for 
whom The Book of Books was written 
must have enjoyed the stirring Old 
Testament tales recounted so simply 
and dramatically. In this book sacred 
history is presented against a back- 
ground of the rise and fall of Near 
Eastern nations and is explained in 
terms of European history. Particu- 
larly to be reeommended is the high- 
lighting of Israel’s heroes and heroines. 
There are some minor flaws (e.g., p. 73, 
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Cedron should be Cison; p. 79, liberties 
are taken with the facts as given in the 
book of Ruth; p. 132, no mention is 
made of the “covenant” meaning of 
Testament, but what is far more im- 
portant children will learn to know and 
love the story of the long preparation 
for the coming of Christ. 

Unexpected allusions add to the 
value of this book and could be made 
only by so cultured and learned ah 
author. M. Daniel-Rops took his seat 
in the French Academy on March 22, 
1956. Despite hostile critics he is a 
versatile man who deserved the honor 
given him that day. He early won 
advanced degrees in both history and 
geography and taught for twenty years 
in the best French universities. Twelve 
years ago he ceased teaching to devote 
himself exclusively to writing, editing 
and publishing. Two years later he 
was awarded the Grand Prix de litera- 
ture. With the help of the most modern 
methods of research he has produced 
a prodigious number of books and he 
is now one of the best known and most 
widely read authors of our times. His 
interests are as wide as those of the 
Church. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO SAINT 
Mark. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
(The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Maryland, 1956), pp. 177 + xxxii, 
$3.00. 


The Stonyhurst Scripture Manuals 
are a valuable addition to the slowly 
growing list of books in the Bible in- 
tended for students, teachers, interested 
laymen and religious. Each volume is 
written by a well-qualified scholar who 
is aware of the needs of pulpit, study- 
group and classroom. The Gospel ac- 
cording to Saint Mark is one of the best 
of this series. Father C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J., provides a fact-filled intro- 
duction which is a model of erudition, 
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condensation and urbanity. In it he 
rightly stresses that the Gospels are not 
“Lives of Christ” but records of His 
doctrine preserved by the Church and 
handed down with some of His signifi- 
cant actions which throw further light 
upon that doctrine. There are useful 
sections on the authorship of Mark, the 
objectives of his Gospel, and an outline 
of its contents. Four simple line draw- 
ings of Palestine, the Sea of Galilee, the 
Temple of Herod and the city of Jeru- 
salem complete the first part of the 
book. 

The commentary proper fills 175 
pages. The text chosen is the Douay. 
The explanations are always clear and 
concise, often deeply spiritual and 
sometimes witty. The inclusion of a 


number of Greek words should not deter 
those unfamiliar with that language. 
In every instance they are translated 
and so cleverly woven into the explana- 
tion that they help to deepen our un- 


derstanding. Two examples will show 
the value of this useful little book. 
On Mark 15:27: 


The two men crucified on either side 
of Our Lord were ‘brigands’, not 
‘thieves’-—highwaymen: leistai (not 
kléptai) is the word used. But their 
infamy fell back upon Jesus too. 


On Mark 15: 38: 


There were two veils in the temple, 
one hanging over the entrance to the 
iep6 or ‘Holy Place’; the other, over 
the door into the ‘Holy of Holies.’ 
Probably the exterior veil is meant, 
for the prodigy must have been visi- 
ble to all (ef. Hebr. 9:39; 10:19). 
The old Dispensation was finished 
with: there was now no more veil 
separating man from God. Notice 
that the veil was torn from the top 
downwards, as though emphasizing 
divine action: human hands could 
not have reached the top to tear it. 
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A PaTH THROUGH GENEsIS. By Bruce 
Vawter, C.M. (Sheed & Ward, New 
York, 1956), pp. 308, $4.00. 
Catholics are often told that there is 

no conflict between the Church and sci- 

ence, yet few books can be placed in 
their hands which show how this is true 
of the book of Genesis. Father Vawter 
has provided a book that does just this. 

He has followed recent papal directives 

and pioneering guides like Father de 

Vaux and Monsieur Chaine. He dis- 

cusses concepts of literary form, folk- 

lore, multiple literary sources, doublets, 
ete. He faces the problems of the first 
obscure chapters of the Bible with such 
forthright power that readers will close 
the book enlightened, strengthened and 

—we hope—encouraged to want to 

know more about the life-giving and 

divinely-inspired Word. 

This is a work of popularization for 
“the educated non-professional.” His 
way has been made easy. The format 
is attractive. There are fourteen useful 
illustrations (Egyptian form of a Ser- 
pent-god, a ziggurat, etc.), an introduc- 
tion that “introduces” the subject, 
frankly faces difficulties and lists objec- 
tives. There is an epilogue that opens 
new vistas. And the fifteen chapters of 
the book are literally “a path” that 
leads from the beginning to the end of 
Genesis. Less formidable than a com- 
mentary, more direct than a series of 
essays, Father Vawter has chosen to 
quote short passages from Genesis 
(Confraternity edition) and then in an 
unhurried way discuss all the implica- 
tions of the sacred words. 

K. SuLLIVAN 


THe Hoty Brste. By Ronald Knox 
(Sheed & Ward, New York, 1956), 
pp. 285. $7.50. 

The many admirers of Msgr. Knox’s 
translation of the Scriptures will re- 
joice to learn that now his entire work, 
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both the Old and the New Testament, 
is available in one volume, nicely 
printed, well bound, and convenient for 
use. 

The qualities and merits of this trans- 
lation of the Scriptures from the Latin 
Vulgate in the light of the Hebrew and 
Greek originals are long since so well 
known that it is not necessary to dwell 
on them here. Suffice it to say now 
that this work is introduced by a Pref- 
ace by Bernard Cardinal Griffin, late 
Archbishop of Westminster, highly 
commending the translation and its use, 
and that it is authorized by the Hier- 
archy of England and Wales and the 
Hierarchy of Scotland. It would not 
be easy to get higher recommendation 
than this for any book or work. 

Msgr. Knox is truly an extraordinary 
person and he has produced a monu- 
mental work. Not since the time of St. 
Jerome, who died in 420 a.p., has any 
Catholic made a translation of the 
Bible singlehanded, and that in only 
nine years, as we have learned. In one 
way Msgr. Knox’s translation is more 
remarkable than that by St. Jerome, 
inasmuch as St. Jerome merely revised 
the existing Latin translation of certain 
books of the Bible, whereas here we have 
a new rendering of the whole Bible 
from beginning to end. 

We congratulate this distinguished 
biblical scholar, Msgr. Knox, on a grand 
achievement, and wish his work the 
continued success it so richly deserves. 

C. J. CALuaAN, O.P. 


Brpuia Sacra: 4 volumes (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, 1956) , $12.00. 
For those who are acquainted with 

the large Vulgate edition of Hetzenauer, 

Fillion, Gramatica, etc., this new edition 

of the Latin text in four small volumes 

of pocket-edition size should receive a 

hearty welcome for its practicability 

and serviceability. 
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Priestly Existence 


By Rev. Michael Pfliegler, translated by 
Francis P. Dinneen, $.J.—A thorough in- 
vestigation of the priestly life in its essence 
with its conflicts, its tensions, and with 
various solutions priests have effected in 
their own lives. Soon $6.00 


Problems in Canon Law 





By Rev. William Conway, D.D.—An 
authority on the subject of Canon Law 
deals in question and answer form with 
those canonical problems likely to arise 
in the course of pastoral activity and the 
adminstration of a diocese or religious 
community. $5.50 


A History of the 
Catholic Church 


By Ludwig Hertling, S.J., translated by 
Anselm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B.—Here, 
presented with impartiality and clarity 
is the dramatic story of the Church from 
the earliest times to the present day. 
The author skillfully compresses a vast 
amount of material drawn from the best 
sources without the omission of any 
essential facts. Soon $7.50 


The Angels and Their Mission 


According to the Fathers of the Church 





By Jean Danielou, S.J., translated by 
David Heimann—From his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the fathers, the author 
draws a sharp sketch of angelology as it 
was conceived in the early days of the 
Church. $2.75 


Problems in Theology 
Volume i: The Sacraments 


By Rev. John McCarthy, D.D.—A 
selected compilation of questions and 
replies on problems which usually arise in 
the moral theology of the sacraments. 
Canon McCarthy manifests a wide theo- 
logical knowledge both theoretical and 
practical. Volume Il of this series will 
concern itself with principles and pre- 
cepts. $6.75 


Methods of Mental Prayer 





By Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro, translated 
by T. F. Lindsay—A practical guide to 
the more widely approved methods of 
mental prayer, written by the famous 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Bologna. The 
author lays open to all the possibility of 
developing a full prayer life. This is 
one of the finest studies ever to appear 
on the subject. $5.75 
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The first three volumes of this Biblia 
Sacra, which has been edited by Gian- 
franco Nolli and contains a preface by 
A. Vaccari, S.J., cover the Old Testa- 
ment. The reader will be happy to note 
that there is a double version of the 
Psalter: the New Latin Psalter from 
the original Hebrew and the Vulgate. 
The disposition of these two versions is 
well balanced, page for page, so that a 
careful comparison between them may 
be easily made. The fourth volume 
contains the New Testament in Greek 
(adopted from Mark with a simplified 
critical apparatus) and Latin, and 
should have a general appeal to all 
those who are interested in these ancient 
languages. The Biblia Sacra, in a 
handy format and clear legible type, 
deservedly should become popular 
among students, priests and religious. 

JOHN E. STEINMUELLER 


The Search for Amy’s Ghost 


HistoricaL Wuopunits. By Hugh 
Ross Williamson (Macmillan, N. Y., 
1956), pp. 224. $3.75. 


Hugh Ross Williamson is not well 
known to American readers, although 
he deserves to be. But he is regarded 
among his British compatriots as sort 
of a historical Sir Conan Doyle, and 
also a bit of a painter of the local scene. 
His descriptive guide book of old Win- 
chester is worth more than passing no- 
tice. But he is bound to be long re- 
membered as an authority on 16th and 
17th century English History. Will 
one ever forget his exciting and much- 
discussed The Gunpowder Plot? Or his 
Hampden and Villiers? 

This time the Reverend Hugh Ross 
Williamson, but recently, and by 
choice, just plain Mr. Williamson—he 
entered the Church through Exit Angli- 
cana a year and a half ago—takes a 
detective’s view of some of the more 


baffling historical crimes of his great 
nation, and, because of the enthusiastic 
applause they received in a radio series, 
submitted them (with the sole addition 
of “Gunpowder Plot”) to Macmillan 
for republication in book form. There 
can be no doubt that the book will be 
accorded a more enthusiastic reception, 
even over here, than did his radio 
scripts abroad. In fact, so well received 
in the United States has been the Eng- 
lish edition of the book that the pub- 
lisher has been compelled to issue an 
American edition to meet the demand. 
It would be quite unfair to single one 
mystery out of the thirteen “solved” 
except, perhaps, to analyze it as char- 
acteristic of the author’s treatment of 
these actually insoluble crimes of a 
thousand years. “The Princes In The 
Tower” is illustrative. You and I have 
long been led to inculpate that villain 
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of villains, King Richard III, of this 
detestable nepotal murder. But Mr. 
Williamson draws up a mighty brief in 
his favor, at least in this particular in- 
stant, and makes it look pretty bad for 
the first Tudor, Henry VII. 

Well remembered, too, is the 5th of 
November and Mary of Scotland’s in- 
terest in the murder of her husband 
Darnley at Kirk O’Field. Too well re- 
membered, in fact, thinks Mr. William- 
son, who has developed some angles of 
his own to account for what he thinks 
really happened. 

Poor Amy Robsart’s ghost may rest 
at long last, we pray, because of the 
sleuthing of our author, who makes out 
a pretty convincing case against Cecil 
and the Virgin Queen. 
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But this reviewer does not wish to 
lessen the suspense by revealing the 
telltale clues which Mr. Williamson 
weaves into his fascinating exploration 
of these thirteen virtually insoluble 
mysteries. Actually are these crimes 
as insoluble as we have been told they 
are? Have historians fastened the 
blame where it belongs? Read Histori- 
cal Whodunits; decide for yourself, but 
don’t give away his solutions—someone 
else will want to read the book long 
after you’ve been permitted a penetrat- 
ing look behind the scenes of “The 
Appin Murder.” 





THE Rospsart Arrair. By Jennette and 
Francis Letton (Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1956), pp. 268. $3.50. 


“T am young and he is young, and 
therefore we have been slandered.” 
This non sequitur opens the Letton case 
for Elizabeth I, and introduces us to 
any number of non sequiturs which 
characterize the historical verities of 
this otherwise drab novel of passion and 
intrigue. 

Who was Robert Dudley (Elizabeth 
of England needs no identification)? 
Encyclopedias vary but little in the 
sketches they give: 

LEIcESTER, Robert Dudley, Earu or: 
fifth son of John Dudley, born in 1532; 
died in 1588. In 1549 he was married to 
Amy Robsart, daughter of a Devon- 
shire gentleman, and is said to have 
been accessory to her murder in 1560. 
Elizabeth created him Ear! of Leicester 
and privy-councillor, and bestowed 
titles and estates upon him lavishly. 
Her fondness for him caused this mar- 
riage with her to be regarded as certain. 
His bigamous marriage with the Coun- 
tess of Essex in 1578 mortally offended 
her. When England was threatened by 
the Spanish Armada in 1588, Leicester 
was appointed lieutenant-general. He 
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died suddenly, supposedly of poison in- 
tended for his wife. 

The biographical sketches omit other 
interesting details which cast illumina- 
tion upon the life of this extremely 
questionable character. His grand- 
father, Edmund Dudley, was beheaded 
for treason by Henry VIII, and his 
father, John, Duke of Northumberland, 
suffered a like fate at the hands of Mary 
Tudor. His brother, Guilford, husband 
of poor little Jane Grey, preceded her 
to the block after the failure of the dis- 
mal Northumberland-Cranmer  con- 
spiracy to keep Mary Tudor off the 
throne. With such an axe-strewn back- 
ground the wonder is that Robert 
Dudley lived as long as he did. At 
least there is the suspicion that his 
end, like his grandfather’s, father’s, 
and brother’s, was a violent one, if poi- 
son actually was administered to him in 
lethal doses. 

Calling all H.R.W.’s! The Robsart 
Affair places blame for Amy’s mysteri- 
ous and violent death on the con- 
science of Philip of Spain. Hugh Ross 
Williamson in J//istorical Whodunits 
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“solves” the mystery of Amy’s broken 
neck differently. Williamson burdens 
the consciences of Elizabeth and Dud- 
ley with the guilt of murder, but for 
him the chief villain in the intrigue is 
William Cecil. His knowledge of the 
crime prompts him to blackmail Eliza- 
beth for the rest of her long life, and, 
incidentally, enables Cecil to prevent 
wedding bells from ringing out the news 
of the Tudor-Dudley nuptials. So there 
you are. Accident, murder, Spain, Cecil, 
Elizabeth? Take your choice—you'l! 
never know the whole truth, anyway. 

One thing is very important, and that 
is to remember that when you read The 
Robsart Affair you are reading fiction. 
Fiction, not history, converts Ogle- 
thorpe, Bishop-Consecrator of Eliza- 
beth, to Anglicanism. Actually he was 
a Catholic prelate, and to the end of 
his life he mourned his role at Eliza- 
beth’s coronation. Fiction, too, and 
not history, makes Spanish Philip urge 
Mary, when he had married her, “to 
dig up Henry VIII’s bones, burn them, 
and obliterate the ashes.” It may have 
been history, and not fiction, that caused 
the oil of Elizabeth’s coronation to go 
rancid, and to “stink.” I should pre- 
fer not to say, but Elizabeth has been 
quoted for four centuries as complain- 
ing about its odor. It is not improbable 
that her complaint had foundation. 

At any rate, The Robsart Affair, since 
it is primarily a novel, does not intend 
to resurrect the ghosts of ill-starred 
Amy, nor of Elizabeth and Dudley. 
L’ Affaire Robsart does have undertones 
of religious partisanship—and the un- 
dertones are not beamed our way— but 
romantic license, perhaps, allows the 
Lettons this indulgence. Let the chips 
fall where they will, history is still 
history, despite The Robsart Affair, or, 
for that matter, despite the partisanship 
of H.R.W. And fiction is still fiction— 
even when it makes passion and 
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adultery seem so very, very attractive 
and normal. But only Amy will be able 
to solve the mystery of The Robsart 
Affair. 

PauL R. Rust, O.M.I. 


A Word on Recent Publications 


The Triple Way—by Saint Bonaven- 
ture. This is a very attractive adapta- 
tion of one of the greatest of all spiritual 
works. The translation is lucid and 
presented in a simple and thought-pro- 
voking form: “easy essay style.” It 
is good to see such a supreme master of 
the spiritual life as the Seraphie Doctor 
made so readily available in a small 
volume like the present one. Excellent. 
Edited and arranged by William I. 
Joffe. Saint Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. J., 71 pp., $1.50. 

The Catholic Faith in Outline. By 
Rev. James MacLoughin. This volume 
is designed to convey, in brief compass, 
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all the basie truths of the Catholic 
religion. Intended especially for the 
preacher, it would be very useful also 
to one who must give instructions o1 
teach. The “talks” are most concise, 
nicely arranged and afford a wealth of 
matter for development. It follows 
the Sundays and the principal feasts of 
the liturgical year. A useful synthesis. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 
298 pp., $3.75. 


The Martyrs of Nagasaki. By Fred- 
erick Vincent Williams. This is the 
story of the missionaries and _ the 
martyrs who brought the Faith to Japan 
and suffered and died for it there. It 
is a revealing record of the anguish and 
triumph of Christ among the pagans of 
the islands of Nippon. It is based on 
authoritative records and is a valuable 
addition to the mission (and apologetic) 
sections of any library. Academy Li- 
brary Guild, Fresno, Calif., 159 pp., 
$3.75. 





The Spirit of Joy. By Henry Albiol, 
C.M., translated by B. T. Buckley, 
C.M. Written by a leading Spanish 
preacher, it contains a wealth of piquant 
thoughts, all related either directly or 
indirectly, to the subject of joy. It is 
divided into four parts: Messengers of 
Joy—Sources of Joy—Joy in Adversity 
—Fruits of Joy. Many brief para- 
graphs with subheadings offer pointed 
ideas on a necessary virtue for the 
Christian life. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., 173 pp., $3.00. 





She Who Weeps. This is a new edi- 
tion and translation (by Emile La 
Douceur, M.S.) of two books by the 
celebrated French writer and defender 
of the apparitions of Mary at La 
Salette. It is largely a commentary of 
Bloy on the significance of the famous 
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apparitions, and is of special interest in 
these days when Our Lady has mani- 
fested herself at other places with simi- 
intimations of divine care for the 
Academy Library: Guild, 
167 pp., $3.00. 


lar 
ways of men. 
Fresno, Calif., 


The Worker Priests. This is defi- 
nitely an unusual book. It concerns the 
tragic history of the priests who entered 
the strange world of half-priest and 
half-layman as workers in the industries 
of France. This is the account of those 
who did not submit to their bishops’ 
directive to withdraw from their extra- 
ordinary apostolate. The authors are 
not named, since the book is largely a 
documentation. Recommended, with 
caution, for those who have followed the 
‘worker priest” controversy. The book 
is “hot” and smacks of a Communist 
line. Published in French under the 
title Les Prétres Ouvriers. Distributed 
by the Maemillan Co., N. Y., 204 pp., 
$5.00. 


Biographical essays edited 


Jesuits. 
by Robert Nash, 8.J. This contains 
nineteen short accounts of the lives and 
works of famous members of the Society 
of Jesus, such as, Archbishop Goodier, 
Father Daniel Lord, Father Michael 
Pro, the Boxer Martyrs. Each essay is 
by a different writer, but the result is 
to present a kind of mosaic of the ex- 
tensive and dedicated apostolate of the 
Jesuits. Good reading and informative. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 
230 pp., $3.50. 


Here and Hereafter. By George A. 
St. Paul, S.J. Written by a specialist 
in laymen’s retreats, this book would 
furnish excellent source material for 
priests engaged in the same work. 
Comprehensive and basic. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md., 299 pp. 
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Our Time Is Now. By Mary O'Leary. 
A study of some modern congregations 
and secular institutes. Pope Pius XII 
in 1947 gave formal legal recognition to 
the secular institutes, the life of con- 
secrated religious perfection, lived by 
souls in the world who are “in the 
world but not of it.” Not very many 
books have appeared in English to ex- 
plain the motive and organization of 
the secular institutes. This is a “must” 
for any priest interested in this form of 
the apostolate. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., 120 pp., $2.50. 





Gold Coast Mission History (1471- 
1880). By Ralph M. Wiltgen, S.V.D. 
A valuable addition to the missiology 
section of any library, and is timely in 
view of the fact that in March, 1957, 
the Gold Coast will receive Dominion 
status within the British Common- 
wealth. Well documented. Divine 
Word Publications, Techny, IIl., 181 
pp., $3.00. 





Come Holy Spirit. By Leonce de 
Grandmaison, S.J. Meditations for 
Apostles, the subtitle of this book, indi- 
cates the scope of this series of spiritual 
conferences by a late great master of 
the spiritual life. Translated from 
French, it is the second volume of the 
spiritual writings of the author made 
available in English. Fides, Chicago, 
Ill., 117 pp., $2.95. 





The Eucharist and the Confessional. 
By F. D. Joret, O.P. From the French 
work: Auz Sources de l'eau Vive. A 
close study, without great theological 
detail, on the role of the Eucharist and 


Penance in the spiritual life. Includes 
a helpful treatment on the remission of 


venial sins. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., 192 pp., $3.50. 


The Fifteen Mysteries. By Theodore 
Maynard. A blank verse on each of 
the mysteries of the Rosary. Provoca- 
tive, meaningful, good reading for 
prayer-background, splendid for medi- 
tation. St. Anthony Guild Press, Pater- 
son, N. J., 66 pp., $1.00. 





Elizabeth of Dijon. By Hans Urs 
von Balthasar. This Carmelite nun 
was a contemporary of St. Therese of 
Lisieux, and her writings concern them- 
selves especially with the doctrine of 
the Trinity and the meaning of pre- 
destination and free will. This is a 
careful evaluation of the spiritual- 
theological insight of a gifted religious. 
Pantheon Books, N. Y., 127 pp., $2.75. 





The Second America Book of Verse. 
Over 200 poems from 139 Catholic poets 
comprise this anthology, covering 1930—- 
1955. It represents, presumptively, the 
best verse appearing in America dur- 
ing the last quarter-century. The 
selections are grouped according to 
topics, v.g., “Creation and Redemption,” 
“Mary,” “Life and Death,” “Nature.” 
Edited by James Edward Tobin. The 
America Press, N. Y., 189 pp., $3.00. 





Mission to Cathay. By Anselm M. 
Romb, O.F.M.Conv. The life and ad- 
ventures of a 14th-century Franciscan, 
Blessed Odoric of Pordenone. Reveals 
the trials and triumphs of a missionary 
in the opening-up Orient of six hundred 
years ago. Exciting reading and of 
genuine interest to all mission-minded 
Catholics. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. J., 153 pp., $2.50. 
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Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 


Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 


days if you are not satisfied. 


Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 
Crease resistant, light weight, 
durable, has the appearance of 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast 
Roman or 
Semi-Jesuit 

Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. 


dye. 
Style Cassock $25.00 
No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. 


50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 
Acetate Material 
Light weight, good quality, 
wrinkle resistant, stain repellent, 
Guaranteed fast dye. 


oman or $32.50 


Semi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock .. 

Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. 


No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 





Chest 
Meas. 


Back 


No. Meas. 


Sleeve 
Length 


Collar 


Size 





56 in. 38 in. 
56 in. 
56 in. 
56 in. 
58 in. 
58 in. 
58 in. 
58 in. 
58 in. 
60 in. 
60 in. 
60 in. 


B5638 
B5640 
B5642 
B5644 
B5838 
B5840 
B5842 
B5844 
B5846 
B6038 
B6040 
B6042 
B6044 60 in. 
B6046 60 in. 
B6240 62 in. 
B6242 62 in. 


42 in. 





40 in. 


44 in. 
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Aliar Bogs (OMPLETE OUTFIT 


Age 
Cassock 

8 Yrs. 

9 Yrs. 
10 Yrs. 
11 Yrs. 
12 Yrs. 
13 Yrs. 
14 Yrs. 
15 Yrs. 
16 Yrs. 
17 Yrs. 
18 Yrs. 
19 Yrs. 


Cassock 
Down Back 
Measurement 


No. 4B Roman Style 
Ready Made Cassock 
$25.00 — $32.50 


(B) No. B10. 


Poplin 
Button-on 
No. B10, Ea. 


$8.00 


5% Discount on 12 
Altar Boy Cassocks 
10% Discount on 24 or 
more Altar Boy Cassocks 


—Roman Style Altar Boy 
Cassock patented remov- 
able toggle buttons. 


No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 
Ready Made Cassock 
$25.00 — $32.50 


Back View 
Boy 
Poplin 


Belt-on 
No. B11, Ea. 


Poplin 
Zipper 
No. B12, Ea. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 

Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- 
sock has hook - and -eye 
collar and belt front. 


(C) No. B10. Front View 
of Button-On-Style Alte 
Cassock. Cape ani 
Sash additional. 


Correct 
Length of 
Surplice 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 
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(D) No. B71. 
Marquisette with lace. 


18 to 24 inch. Each .. 


No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without on 


Length 18 


to 24 inch. Each . 


Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
Made extra full. 


Lengo 
$4.9 


(E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. ’ Light weight 


cotton material. 


Length 18 


No. B61. Same as No. BGO but with lace. 


extra full. 


Telephone 


to 24 inch. Each 


Sanforized. Made 


extra ful 
. eee 


Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $4. 
(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Saof 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church colo 
made extra full. Specify color banding desir 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5. 
Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 
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Needlecraft \USTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
and rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
yestments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
tively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 


invited without obligation. 


(B) No. ¥6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers) . Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble 
Roman Cope 
Roman Dalmatics 
Benediction Veil 
Preaching Stole 
Gothic Chasuble 
Gothic Cope 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


1 (C) No. ¥6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
@ en angel design banding. Gold 
metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- 
blem to match. 
‘ Lined Only 
f Roman Chasuble 
Roman Cope . 
= Roman Dalmatics 
Benediction Veil 
® Preaching Stole 


"Gothic Chasuble 


(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 

Lined 
$54.50 
76.25 


Unlined 
Roman Chasuble $49.75 
Roman Cope 
Roman Dalmatics 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble 64.75 75.25 
Gothic Cope 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. ¥6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Lined 
$42.50 
61.50 
86.25 
23.75 
9.50 
55.75 
67.50 
98.00 


Unlined 
Roman Chasuble $37.75 
Roman Cope 
Roman Dalmatics .... 
Benediction Veil 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 
Gothic Chasuble 
Gothic Cope 
Gothic Dalmatics 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 
Unlined __ Lined 
$47.50 $53.00 
65.00 76.75 
99.75 114.50 
31.00 

.. LINED ONLY 11.00 
64.00 73.50 

78.75 
129.75 


Roman Chasuble 
Roman Cope 

Roman Dalmatics 
Benediction Veil 
Preaching Stole 
Gothic Chasuble 


116.00 
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Americas Finest UASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 





(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 


(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A986 

All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. 

Light weight. Porous Weave. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A953 

Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- 

Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. 

No. A954 

Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. 

Medium weight. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 
No. A911 
All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 
Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 
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23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone FRanklin 2-87590 





Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
including side drops, and finished width including front 
drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 


width 32 inches including front drop. 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard 

(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard 

(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
| ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard $5.10 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, IHS de- 
sign, per yard 

) (E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
» weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
) per yard $3.60 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, hemstitched without lace, per 
yard $3.10 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, 


(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 


(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with IHS design $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 

$24.50 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 


No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
bottom only $16.75 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 

$13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
sertion only $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 


(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
at bottom. $32.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 

$43.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$15.00 
Surplice to match 


(I) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 
$21.00 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese $8.25 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 
Cross design ; 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top 


(Zk) Fl F2* 

re $2.80 

Corporal 

Purificator .... 

Pall 

Finger Towel. . : , 

Stole Collar .. .40 45 65 

Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
**F3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1.19 

No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1. 

No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. 

No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 

* For light weight Albs and Surplices 

** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 
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23<NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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MORE THAN A 
. MILLION 
OREMUS LIGHTS 
SOLD ANNUALLY 


Many years of experiment and untiring 
research have been spent in our effort 
to produce a Sanctuary Light that would 
embody the convenience, economy and 
dependability which are to be found in 
our Oremus Light. Available in: 


STANDARD GRADE 

51% PURE BEESWAX 
© 67% PURE BEESWAX 
© 100% PURE BEESWAX 





A. GROSS CANDLE CO., INC. 
Main Office and Plant * Linden, New Jersey 
Branches: New York, New York © Baltimore, Maryland 





Enthusiastic Kansas Parish 
Exceeds Goal by *59,000! 


With the pastor hospitalized, the Charles J. Francis Company took 
complete charge in the fund-raising campaign for The Most Pure 
Heart of Mary Church in Topeka, Kansas. The result of this enthusi- 
astic campaign was $59,000 over the goal of $150,000, and an increased 
feeling of unity and good will among parishioners. 





Mla Seo Mears of Mary Charct 


OPEKA, KANSAS 
3601 WEST 17th STRFFT . 


November 15, 1956 
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Rev. John P. O'Connor 
Pastor 


GUARANTEED GOALS plus 
CLIENT DIVIDENDS 


Write now for information. A pre- 
liminary interview can easily be 
arranged without obligation. 


Charles J. Francis Company 


FUND RAISING e PUBLIC RELATIONS 


4526 The Paseo—Room 3 84 Ninth Street 
Kansas City 4, Missouri San Francisco 18 , California 

















All you need for Holy Week! 
ALTAR MISSAL FOR HOLY WEEK 


NOW ga o9 
onty “4 ] 





VATICAN PRESS EDITION 

DURABLE AMERICAN FABRIKOID BINDING 
THUMB INDEXED 

LARGE CONVENIENT 82” x 11%” 





Decree, Instruction, Regulations 


for New Holy Week Liturgy 


By AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv., S.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B. 
JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 


COMPLETE TRANSLATION OF DECREE AND INSTRUCTION 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON HOLY WEEK LITURGY 


REGULATIONS ON EUCHARISTIC FAST, EASTER VIGIL AND EASTER 
SUNDAY MASS OBLIGATION 


N.B. The recent changes given in a set of “‘declarations”’ issued by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites concerning the main services of Holy Thursday and 
Good Friday have been published in supplement form and will be enclosed 
with this pamphlet thereby insuring complete, up-to-date information 
concerning the modifications of the liturgy. 


Price: 75¢ 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 


53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 






































The “Year-Rounder” 


CLERIC CASSOCK 4a 





by Ffromey 
39. 


Roman Style 


fof Dacron ™ 
; for strength 


with Viscose 
for beauty wa 





Semi-Jesuit Style 
including cincture 46.50 











It’s light... it’s tough... 
it’s beautiful | Available in the following sizes — 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 


MEMBER 


THE FORMAL ADMISSION 


TO MEMBERSHIP OF 


A HALLMARK OF 
ETHICAL FUND-RAISING 


COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE, INC. 


Community Counselling Service joins the select company of 
experienced, outstanding fund raising organizations who com- 
prise the association which is dedicated to the highest stand- 


ards of professional fund raising. 


1. Member firms will serve only those chari- 
table institutions or agencies whose purposes 
and methods they can approve. They will not 
knowingly be used by any organization to 
induce charitably-inclined persons to give their 
money to unworthy causes. 

2. Member firms do business only on the basis 
of a fixed fee. They will not serve clients on 
the unprofessional basis of a percentage or 
commission of the sums raised. They maintain 
this ethical standard also by not profiting, 
directly or indirectly, from disbursements for 
the accounts of clients. 

3. The executive head of a member organiza- 


tion must demonstrate at least a six-year 


MONTREAL, CANADA, 
1410 Stonley St 
Avenve 8-5783 


OMMUNITY 
OUNSELLING 
ERVICE, INC. 


DETROIT, MICH, 
Maccabees Bidg 
Temple 2-1020 


FAIR PRACTICE CODE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL, INC. 


record of continuous experience as a profes- 
sional in the fund-raising field. This helps to 
protect the public from those who enter the 
profession without sufficient competence, ex- 
perience, or devotion to ideals of public service. 


4. The Association looks with disfavor upon 
firms which use methods harmful to the public, 
such as making exaggerated claims of past 
achievements, guaranteeing results, and prom- 
ising to raise unobtainable sums. 


5. No payment in cash or kind shall be made 
by a member to an officer, director, trustee, or 
adviser of a philanthropic agency or institution 
as compensation for using his influence for the 
engaging of a member for fund-raising counsel. 


ST. LOUIS, MO 
3926 Lindell Bivd. 
Jefferson 5-2833 


ALBANY, N_Y. 
90 State St 
Albany 6-9530 


FAIRFIELD, CONN 
44 Shermon Ct 
Clearwater 9-2413 


RUTLAND, VT., 
43 Morse Place 
Prospect 3-3641 


CHICAGO, ILL. 55 East Washington St. 





EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


OXford §-1175 





